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Preface 


When on the 7th May, 1990 the Government of India 
announced the appointment of a Committee ‘to review the 
National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986’, there were 
people who asked why this hurry in instituting a review even 
before the expiry of the stipulated period of five years. 


The question is legitimate. But the reasons that influenc- 
ed the decision of the Government have been given the resolu- 
tion of the Government itself. It says : 


“Despite efforts at social and economic development 
since attainment of independence, a majority of our 
people continue to remain deprived of education. It is 
also a matter of grave concern that our people comprise 
50 per cent of the world’s illiterate, and large sections of 
children have to go without acceptable level of primary 
education. Government accords the highest priority to 
education both as a human right and as the means for 
bringing about a transformation towards a more humane 
and enlightened society. There is need to make education 
an effective instrument for securing a status of equality 
for women; and persons belonging to the backward 
classes and minorities. Moreover, it is essential to give 
a work and employment orientation to education and to 
exclude from it the elitist aberrations which have become 
the glaring characteristic of the educational scene. 
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Educational institutions are increasingly being influenced 
by casteism, communalism and obscurantism and it is 
necessary to lay special emphasis on struggle against 
this phenomenon and to move towards a genuinely 
egalitarian and secular social order. The National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986, needs to be reviewed to evolve 
a framework which would enable the country to move 
towards this perspective of education.” 


Obviously, the basic concerns mentioned have are : 


One: provision of education of a minimum quality to 
all children; 


Two: removal of illiteracy; 


Three: struggle against petty parochial passions and 
prejudice; 


Four: social transformation towards equality; 


Five: orientation of education to work and employ- 
ment. 


These concerns are not new except the Right to Work 
now being sought to be enshrined in the Constitution. They 
were there when The Challenge of Education was written in 
1985, and The National Policy on Education formulated in 
1986. While The Challenge of Education felt that ‘the present 
scenario is an indication of the failure of the education 
System", the Policy on Education stressed the need 'to make 
education a forceful tool’ for its two roles ‘combative and 
positive’, During the four years since 1986 the situation has 
grown much worse. Everywhere there is economic discontent, 
cultural decay, and social disintegration. The youth are in 
revolt. Violence is fast becoming a way of life. But, in spite 
of concerns expressed from time to time, not much success 
has attended our feeble efforts to arrest the descent downhill. 
The nation is faced today with a crisis of many dimensions. 

s very survival is thereatened.- In the total crisis of the 
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nation, along with Politics; Business, and Religion, Education 
has its full share. Why it has failed to play the role that every 
Commission or Committee appointed since independence has 
assigned to it is the first question. 


One fundamental reason for failure has been that while 
we go on making radical protestations, our education to this 
day continues to be governed by the same assumptions, goals 
and values that governed it in the days of the British Raj. 
The British believed in the ‘downward filtration theory’ under 
which education and culture would inevitably flow from the 
classes to the masses. They kept the common people away 
from education, and education away from life, But things 
have not much changed since they left. Even today the 
principal beneficiaries of our education are the upper and 
middle classes. To them also we give a wrong education. Our 
formal system remains confined to the four walls of a school 
or college.. It is tied down to textbooks and examinations. 
Even then the books are unreadable and the examinations 
totally unreliable. The courses of study are so framed that 
the students are not equipped with any productive skills. 
Whatever education they receive cuts them off from their 
natural and social environment. They become aliens to their 
own community. They lose faith in life itself. What 
Jayaprakashji wrote in 1978 still holds true. According to him 
"it also converts them into a parasitic class which perpetuates 
and even intensifies the poverty of the masses. The system 
has failed to promote individual growth. It also becomes 
more of a hindrance than a help to bring about an egalitarian 
transformation’. If this be true, can we say that we have 
basically departed from the Macaulay traditions? And, if this 
is what our education has done to us, one may well ask, is not 
no education better than had education? 


The other important reason is that our education has 
been a routine sectoral activity left to the initiative and 
judgement of specialists at the desk, controlled and guided 
by those far removed from where people live and work. The 
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whole system is so completely centralised that little, if any, 
initiative is left to people even at State or district levels. 
Education co-related to life has to be linked to clearly defined 
social objectives and comprehensive strategies. But the whole 
approach of government activities is sectoral, so much so that 
the different policies of the Government such as educational, 
agricultural, industrial, forest, water, or even a policy for 
scheduled castes and tribes, do not refer to each other, and 
are often even mutually contradictory. They are, in fact, 
designed to attain objectives internal to their respective sectors, 
and not to any fundamental social objectives. The result is 
that the only option left is expansion without proper thought 
to quality or relevance. So, our education has expanded with- 
out thought to quality or relevance. 


One may admit that for this situation education alone 
is not responsible. During the last forty-three years we have 
pursued a model of economic development that has led to the 
creation of two Indias—one of the rich, the other of the poor. 
A new privileged class has come into being. It holds mono- 
poly over political and economic power and sources of wealth. 
It controls culture and education. It is firmly established 
everywhere. It is this class whose interests our education is 
made to serve. The result is that as in economy so in educa- 
tion, two parallel systems have come into being—one for the 
rich, the other for the poor. No wonder, a divided education 
finds itself totally devitalised, and incapable of meeting the 
challenges of independent India's national life. To the rise 
and growth of this class, holding sway over the whole range of 
national affairs, can be traced most of the ills we are faced 
with—the erosion of social and moral values, weakening of 
democracy, the partisan character of our development, corrup- 
tion and a number of other elitist aberrations. It is responsible 
for the impoverishment of the nation's very soul. It is, there- 
fore, time the nation, most of all education, took serious note 
of this phenomenon, and guarded against further damage to 
national life. 


It is clear that the present system of education, in terms 
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of education for the people, has outlived its utility, whatever 
it ever had. But before we have a new pattern of education 
we must have a new model of development. In a country like 
ours, with vast areas of backwardness, economic, social, 
educational, development, democracy, and education have to 
go together. They have to be woven together in an integrated 
programme of transformation and reconstruction. Peaceful 
transformation is an organic process in which economy and 
education cannot work in isolation with each other. Take 
for example the Right to Work. Even if it is enshrined in the 
Constitution, it is the economy alone that can create opportu- 
nities of employment; education can only empower people 
for work. This is the principal reason why, despite growing 
unemployment, vocational education has not become popular. 
Economy failed to create jobs, so vocational training became 
meaningless. If people have to be equipped for self-employ- 
ment there must be a national policy to decentralise processes 
of production, guarantee wages and incomes, safeguard the 
interests of the small producers against the onslaught of 
centralised industry and metropolitan economy, and ensure 
growth with equity. Similarly if education has to make 
worthwhile contribution to national unity, it must be accom- 
panied by a programme of strengthening local communities 
down to village or muhalla levels. It is at those levels that 
people have to learn to live and work together. Real stable 
vnity can be achieved only through a process of cooperation 
and sharing. The lessons and values of co-existence are not 
learnt through exhortations. So also, strengthening of local 
communities is linked with the development of a common or 
neighbourhood school system. Life at the community level 
is inter-related. It cannot be cut up into compartments. 
Similarly the education of harijans, adivasis, or other back- 
ward communities must go along with such measures to end 
poverty as land-reforms, cheap housing, and village industriali- 
sation so that in a plan of agro-industrial rural economy a 
dependable means of livelihood could be guaranteed to every 
family. A struggle against poverty is fundamentally a struggle 
against ignorance and injustice. It includes a struggle against 
parochial passions, inequity, ill-health and illiteracy. For the 
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poor development, democracy, and education should mean 
emancipation. 


Once the fact of the inter-relatedness of our life and its 
problems is recognised, the need for developing a holistic and 
participatory approach becomes clear, not only in education, 
but in development and democracy also. Participation must 
go beyond government departments and reach the people in 
villages and muhallas. While there should be understanding 
and coordination among departments, there should be active 
participation among the people themselves. The NPE '86, 
and before it the Kothari Commission, have repeatedly refer- 
red to development and democracy in relation to education. 
The problem is how to inter-relate them into a programme 
and deliver it to the people as a package. 


Let us take an example. The way to do it would be to 
treat the village itself as a unit for an integrated programme 
‘of education, democrarcy, and development. The Panchayati 
Raj Bill, 1990 proposes that each village will have a Gram- 
sabha composed of all the adults in the village, male and 
female, it will have wide powers and functions. As a re- 
presentative of the village this Gramsabha may be asked to 
prenare a plan of development including education for the 
village with its own priorities. As part of the village plan, 
each family will have its own small plan, The Gramsabha 
will make sure that its whole village plan provides for each 
family a dependable means of livelihood —land for agriculture, 
cattle for dairying, tools for crafts, or other means of gainful 
employment. The Gramsabh itself will be responsible for 
implementing the plan. As for resources, the funds available 
for all the different development and education schemes — there 
is quite a number of them—may be pooled and placed at the 
disposal of the Gramsabha which may form its own commit- 
tees to look after different activities. 


Inspite of ‘narrow domestic walls, separating people the 
village is an organic whole. When its Gramsabha as a plann- 
ing and implementing body starts functioning it will provide 
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an object lesson in participatory, face-to-face, democracy. In 
the discharge of its responsibilities it will soon know how to 
agree inspite of differences, how to quarrel and resolve con- 
flicts, and how to mobilise resources for common good, and 
so on. People will also learn from experience that virtues 
like tolerance, honesty and openness are not only good but 
useful too. As the work progresses and development minded- 
ness grows and problems arise the village people will realise 
that without education and training progress is not possible. 
Writing the muster roll, keeping records, handling money, 
measuring dug earth, calculating wages, repairing the pump- 
ing set or implements, protecting crops, increasing the yield 
of milk, first-aid to simple injuries, and a lot of other prob- 
lems will create a situation in which there will be a compelling 
demand for know-how, for information, for literacy, func- 
tional and general, and training in a number of skills. 


[t will be a challenging situation. Our present-day 
administrators and teachers are not equipped to meet it. They 
have thought that the village itself could become a school for 
which all the intellectual and productive resources available 
in the village itself and its neighbourhood would have to be 
mobilised. In a village becoming a school those who are 
educated will teach; those who have skill will train; those who 
have experience will guide and enlighten. The engineer, the 
doctor, the accountant, the mechanic, the social worker and 
others; retired or serving, will have their place in a scheme of 
education that a situation like this demands. It will be parti- 
cipatory education for life through life. It will be fully 
co-related to productive work, and natural and social environ- 
ment. Otherwise it will be no education at all. 


One may ask, how will the children be educated? They 
will be formally educated in the regular village school which 
may be called a Gramshala. The children will work with their 
parents according to their capacity. In the afternoon or in 
the morning as convenient, they will attend their Gramshala 
for two to three hours for formal and graded education. The 
Gramshala will hold separate classes for youngmen and adults 
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in the evening. For an hour the adults may discuss their 
common problems. Another hour may be devoted to literacy 
or something else. The nearest middle or high school will be 
equipped with a science laboratory and a workshop for special 
courses in subjects like mechanical skills, functioning of the 
Gramsabha and Panchayat, development planning, Anthyo- 
daya, mobilization and use of resources, accounting, and 
. number of other related subjects. 


India lives in its villages. That is the great mantra that 
Gandhiji gave us. It is there that our producers lives, voters 
live, the poor and the illiterate live. It is the villages that 
hold the key to the country’s problems. So vision of future 
India can be greater than to rebuild its half-a-million villages. 
The irony is that in terms of the teeming millions inhabiting 
these villages our development, our democracy, and our edu- 
cation have all become irrelevant. But once we decide to 
approach them in the right spirit they are bound to respond, 
and rise to end their suffering. It may be that in the first phase 
selected homogeneous SC/ST and other backward villages may 
have to be taken up. In case whole villages do not come 
forward in the beginning, then mutual-aid teams may have to 
be formed. Naturally in the whole process of rebuilding 
villages education will have the most vital part to play, be- 
cause it alone can prepare people’s minds to receive new ideas, 
and accept new tools, new relationships, and new forms of 
organisation. 


When, in 1937, Gandhiji presented his Scheme of educa- 
tion he called it NAI TALIM, New Education. He knew that 
a new India would need a new education. His Nai Talim was 
education transformed to build a new social order based on 
truth and non-violence. If we do want our education to be- 
come a ‘forceful tool’ for social transformation there is no 
way except to adopt the essential features of Nai Talim with 
such adaptations as may be necessary to meet contemporary 
needs, One obvious need is to arrest the almost complete 
erosion of social and moral values. Truth and non-violence 
are everlasting spiritual values that we have inherited from 
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our past, but when applied to real life, they come closest to 
the values of modern science and democracy. There are sure 
indications in the world of thought that sooner than later 
ground may be prepared for an integration between science 


(truth) and spirituality (unity of life). Democracy (non- 


violence) may be a link between the two. That may well lay 
the foundations of a new culture, far different from the one in 
which we are living. For a brighter India of tomorrow we 
need a new culture which combines the best in both science 
and spirituality. Let our tranceformed education show the 


way. 


Participatory education, participatory development, and 
participatory democracy will be possible only when we decide 
upon a policy of planned decentralisation. Decentralisation 
does not mean merely devolution of certain functions from 
the centre to lower levels of administration. It is, in fact, 
concerned with the role of the State vis-a-vis the civil society. 
It involves a clear shift of power from the former to the latter. 
There is no denying that during the last forty years there 
have been failures both in centralisation and decentralisation 
as forms of governance. But in a democracy people have, 
after all, to be trusted. The future lies with them. If demo- 
cracy has to live, it is their power that has to be developed, 
and not of the State. For this the necessary objective condi- 
tions have to be created. To ensure social justce and other 
democratic values local communities have to be strengthened, 
and their social processes regenerated. They must be left free 
to decide and run the whole show of local life. One great 
advantage of doing so will be that local conflicts there is no 
end to them-— will become more manageable. Centralisation 
has proved divisive, and if persisted in, it will create more 
divisions, and will ultimately break up our society, and des- 
troy the unity of the country. Less of state and more of civil 
society is the answer to many of our political, social and moral 
ills. We have trusted the voter and: he has not betrayed demo- 
cracy. Let us trust the citizen, and he will not betray the 
values of a civil and humane society. We have spent forty- 
three years on building the state, let us now start building the 
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nation. In this process education must attain primacy. It 
must become Power. Education as Power is too important to 
be left to specialists alone. 


In the body of the report, under decentralisation, we 
have suggested the formation of Educational Complexes. The 
fact is that all the agencies working in rural areas—the 
panchayats and gramsabhas, voluntary organisations, the 
educational institutions and government departments, as also 
enlightened citizens in the greater cause of building the nation. 
It should not be difficult to do so at the level of the local 
community. 


Our people have so far depended upon the State alone to 
bring about the needed educational and social transformation. 
The result has been far from happy. The experience of the 
past forty-three years has shown that the State in India still 
represents, by and large, the haves and the upper and middle 
classes and that the representatives of the weaker sectiohs play 
only a minor role therein. This has led to growing alienation 
between the masses and the elite in all spheres of national life. 
That explains why there is resistance to all changes that would 
affect the position of the privileged classes, e.g. the introduc- 
tion of the common school system or increase in fees, or again 
emphasis on elementary education in preference to secondary 
and higher education, The contradictions produced by the 
politico-economic and educational systems are too glaring. 
The situation is fast becoming explosive, and if not reversed 
in time, the consequences will be tragic. 


No more will a patch here or a patch there will do. The 
need of the hour is a people’s movement for a New Education, 
not for a few but forall. The present entrenched system is 
not likely to respond except under the relentless pressure of 
public opinion and peaceful people’s action. In this report we 
have tried to draw as clearly as we could, in the limited time 
allowed, the outlines of a system of national education related 
to our genius, present needs, and future progress. In doing 
so we have widened the horizons of education. The three 
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key-points in our thinking have, been . universalisation, voca- 
tionalisation and decentralisation. We have drawn upon the 
great tradition of India, the experiences and experiments of 
pioneers in our country and abroad, and great thinkers like 
Gandhi, Tagore, and others. “` 


Allthe basic reforms recommended in this report can- 
not be'introduced at once. So, the reforms may be divided 
into three categories immediate, intermediate, and ultimate. 
There are still questions that require ‘fuller consideration. A 
thousand practical details have to be worked out. Innova- 
tions will have to be made, and extensive experiments carried 
out. But a beginning in the right direction brooks no delay, 
and a total transformation of our education system should 
be brought about in a period not longer than ten years, The 
1990s are going to be crucial for us as a nation. What we 
do in the next ten years will determine how we shall face the 


challenge of the next century. 


We have taken what may be called a holistic view of 
education. We hold that in all the stages of education the 
same values should permeate. Each stage should be comp- 
lete in itself. The present system in which the Jower stage 
is a preparation for the higher should be given up. This 
will be easy to do if degrees are delinked from jobs, and 
there is only one stream of education including both voca- 
tional and general. Universal education upto the matri- 
culation standard plus a sound grounding in a vocation is a 
goal we should work for. But for the present we have 
decided to lay stress on elementary education upto class VIII. 
This is the minimum level every boy and girl in India should 


be enabled to attain. 


For the ideas expressed in this preface, I alone am 
My perceptions and experiences are primarily 
h [have been ever since I left college 
Ilage service especially in the field 
he report itself is the result of the 
Committee. Its members have 


responsible. 
of a social worker, whic! 
teaching in 1954 to join vi 
of rura) education. Butt 
collective labours of the 
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worked as a team and worked out agreed decisions. We have 
differed in argument, sometimes vehemently, but have always 
ended in complete agreement. 


Let me end with an appeal to all our countrymen who 
have the nation’s best interests at heart, be they administ- 
rators, teachers, social workers, students or just citizens. 
The nation is in peril. In its introduction the New Educa- 
tion Policy of 1986 rightly says, “There are moments in 
history when a new direction has to be given to an age-old 
process”. This is a truth of great significance. I have no 
doubt that if each one of us realises the significance of this 
truth, even partially, and contributes his mite we shall over- 
come the crisis much sooner than we imagine, The future 
belongs to those that dare and act. 


Ramamurti 


— 
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Introduction 


After the general élections in November 1989, a new 
political configuration had emérged in India which had come 
to power on an anti-Congress plank. The National Front 
Government headed by Shri V.P, Singh as Prime Minister 
lasted only. for 4 months and was replaced by another com- 
bination of politicians who named themselves as Janta Dal 
Samajwadi (Socialist), This combination also could function 
for about 4 months, when the support on which it was sur- 
viving was withdrawn by Congress, and the General Elections 
were announced. It is not,certain as to which political party 
will come to power, But the. fact remains that with a change 
in political power, there is an impact on educational system 
of the country. 


The Government of India headed by Shri V.P. Singh 
vide its resolution No. F.1-6/90 PN (DL) dated 7th. May, 
1990 had observed that despite efforts at social and economic 
development since attainment of independence, a majority of 
our people continue to remain deprived of education, which 
is one of the basic needs for human development. [t was 
also felt that it is also a matter of grave concern that our 
people comprise 50 per cent of the world’s illiterate, and large 
sections of children have to go without acceptable level of 
primary education. That the Government records the highest 
priority to education — both as a human right and as the 
means for bringing about a transformation towards a more 
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humane and enlightened society. The Government, therefore, 
thought that there is need to make education an effective 
instrument for securing a status of equality for women, and 
persons belonging to the backward classes and minorities. It 
said, ‘‘Moreover, it is essential to give a work and employ- 
ment orientation to education and to exclude from it the 
elitist aberrations which have become the glaring characteristic 
of the educational scene. Educational institutions are increas- 
ingly being influenced by casteism, communalism and obscu- 
rantism and it is necessary to by special emphasis on struggle 
against this phenomenon and to move towards a genuinely 
egalitarian and secular social order. The National Policy on 
Education 1986 (NPE), needs to be reviewed to evolve a frame 
work which would enable the country to move towards this 
perspective of education’. 


The National Policy on Education was evolved after a 
nationwide debate during the Prime Ministership of Rajiv 
Gandhi and was a continuation and improvement of the 

. previous policy of education 1968. It will thus be seen that 
the review of the National Policy of Education 1986, was 
more of a political exercise. The National Front Govern- 
ment consisted of elements of the Janta Party, the Lok Dal, 
the Telgu Desam Party, the DMK and AGP of Assam, and 
the Communist Parties of India. 


1. Towards and Enlightened and Humane Society, Report of the 


pen for Review of National Policy of Education, 1986 
p. . D Q 


Higher Education 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


1.1.1. The perspective on higher education has been spelt 
out in NPE, 1986 in paras 5.24 to 5.42. The Committee has 
certain differences in perception in regard to this perspective 
and the same are presented below. 


Committee’s perspective 


1.1.2. Higher Education as envisaged in NPE, 1986 lays 
emphasis on ‘reflection’ rather than action (para 5.24). While 
indeed reflection on critical issues facing humanity is important, 
higher education has a valuable role to play in regard to action 
on the part of those receiving it, particularly on issues such as 
regional development, school education (including. universali- 
sation of elementary education) etc. In fact, curriculum and 
the entire education process in the colleges/universities should 
be dynamically and integrally linked to such issues. The higher 
education system largely funded as it is from public exchequer 
should strive for a balance between the regional expectation of 
the people and their global activities in education and research. 


2 NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 


1.1.3. While the perception of NPE, 1986 for consolida- 
tion of higher education facilities (para 5.26) which have 
already undergone vast expansion over the years and protection 
of the system from degradation is understandable, it would only 
be appropriate that the approach is forward looking and 
dynamic rather than passive. In the process of consolidation, 
catering to the higher education requirements of backward 
areas should not be lost sight of. It is not merely a question of 
preventing the degradation of the system but formulating 
innovative programmes for transforming the system into an 
effective instrument for achieving excellence. 


1.1.4. It is not adequate if courses and programmes are 
redesigned (para 5.29) mereiy to meet the demands of specia- 
lisation better. There is need for a complete reorganisation of 
academic life of colleges and university campuses with a fresh 
direction to the faculty and students as distinct from perfor- 
ming certain extension Dun ons, Colleges and universities 
should be endowed with the capability to guide planning and 
assist people's initiatives. Such capabilities should be integrally 
built into the courses and programmes as already mentioned. 
This alone will facilitate infusing life in the campuses with a 
sense of societal relevance. 


1.1.5. The observations in NPE, 1986 in respect of 
research in Indology (para 5.33) in terms of intensive study of 
Sanskrit and other classical languages at least seemingly under- 


play the rich folk and tribal cultural traditions which also 
deserve to be investigated. 


1.1.6. In the context of delinking degrees from jobs NPE, 
1986 have envisaged National Testing Service (NTS) as a 
centralised instrument for conduct of tests. In the view of the 
Committee, tests could be organised by the user agencies on a 


decentralised basis. The NTS need only be a resource 
organisation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 3 


The Present Scenario 


1.2.1. It is common knowledge that over the years 
quantitatively higher education has expanded. As of today, 
thereare 172 universities and 7000 colleges. Student enrol- 
ment is of the order of four million 88% of the enrolment 
being for graduate courses, 9.5 % for post-graduate courses and 
1.1% for research work. Forty percent of the enrolment is for 
art courses, 21% for commerce and 19% for sciences. Women 
account for 1.3 million of the enrolled. Number of techers 
in the universities and colleges is 2.5 lakhs. These figures have 
to be reviewed in the context of expansion over the last four 
decades —the same being growth of universities from 25 to 172, 
of colleges from 700 to 7000 and of enrolment from 2 lakhs to 
4 million. No doubt, higher education facilities have come to 
be provided in remote areas also and there has been increase 
in the number of first generation learners. The UGC has come 
to pay attention to quality improvement through special pro- 
grammes for promotion of excellence in teaching and research. 
There has been a conscious effort at improving the status of 
teachers. Educatinal technology and media have come to play 
an important role too. 


1.2.2. However, the scenario reflects very’ serious weak- 
nesses. The proliferation of universities and colleges has been 
rather unplanned. Infrastructure facilities are seriously in- 
adequate. There is marked mismatch between education and 
employment, Wastage in the system in terms of failures and 
order of low pass percentages is very high. Examination 
reforms have been slow. There are serious complaints at all 
levels about the lack of responsiveness in the system. Academic 
activities are at a low ebb and the academic calendar itself gets 
seriously disrupted almost every year. The system of higher 
education continues to encourage memorization of facts and 
regurgitation rather than creativity. While the results in higher 
education are clearly determined by the foundation laid in 
school education, we cannot wait for the ills of school education 
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to be remedied before bringing in meaningful improvements 
in higher education. We cannot ignore the fact that we 
do not have many colleges today which can pride themselves 
of imparting under-graduate education of the highest quality, 
comparable to some of the well-known institutions in the 
world. 


Pos-policy implementation 


1.3.3. The scenario of implementation of NPE, 1986/ 
POA, as projected by the Department of Education is presented: 
below ` 


—Disbursal of development grants to consolidate and 
develop the existing universities and colleges - an 
average of Rs. 1.9 crores per university and Rs. 3.4 
lakhs per college during the Seventh Plan period. 


— Redesigning of courses by 27 Curriculum Wevelop- 
ment Centres. 


— Obtaining of report on new educational “management 
from the Gnanam Committee. 


— Revision of pay scales of teachers w.e.f. 1.1.1986. 


— Conduct of orientation and refresher courses through 
45 academic staff colleges. 


— Conduct of national level tests for recruitment of 
teachers. 


— Strengthening of research, particularly in terms of 
creation of inter-university centres for nuclear science, 
atomic energy, astro-physics etc. 


— One hour telecast of educational programmes, apart 
from setting up nine Audio Visual Research Centres 
and four Education Media Research Centres. 


— Issue of UGC guidelines for seeking development 
grants, consolidation, design of courses, improvement 


Ua 
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of research and creation of State Councils of Higher 
Education. 


— Grant of autonomous status to 83 colleges since 
1986. 


— Initiation of action for establishment of National 
Council of Higher Education. 


— Obtaining report from Dr. Vasant Gowariker 
Committee on Accreditation and Assessment 
Council. 


— Approval ofa proposal for establishing National 
Testing Service. 


— Operationalising the programmes of Indira Gandhi 
National Open University for distance education, an 
amount of Rs. 44 crores having been provided to 
this university during the Seventh Plan period. 


— Preparation of a proposal for establishment of a 
Central Council of Rural Institutes. 


Maintenance of standards in higher education 


1.4.0. One of the principal problems in the maintenance 
of standards in higher education is that there has been a 
proliferation of colleges and universities established by the 
State Governments without prior consultations with the UGC. 
The Commission is in no position to control this situation. 
The only instrument available with the Commission is non- 
sanctioning of grants to such universities established without 
prior consultations. This is plainly inadequate. This issue had 
been gone into by the Estimates Committee, 1988-89 and they 
had recommended that the Ministry and the UGC should give 
serious thought to the problem in consultation with the State 
Governments and develop a mechanism to ensure that new 
universities are established only if there is actual need and if 
indepth spade work has been done. In regard to this matter" 
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the position of Government would seem to be that the State 
Councils of Higher Education proposed under NPE, 1986 
could bring about some discipline by their role in the areas of 
coordination and consolidation ; and that ultimately unplanned 
proliferation of colleges and universities could be checked only 
if theré is political will for this. The Committee would like to 
invite the attention of the Government in this context, to the 
Resolution of (University) Standards Bill, 1951 which contained 
provision relating to the establishment of universiti:s and con- 
ferring powers on the Union tc derecognise any degree granted 
by a university. However, this Bill was not enacted, apparently 
having been overtaken by the UGC Act. 


Recommendations 


(i) Pressures for opening new colleges and universities 
being very intense, and the political system reacting 
to such pressures in different ways, in different states, 
it would only be appropriate for the Government to 
re-examine the feasibility of national levels statutory 
mechanism for strongly discouraging non-standard/ 
sub-standard colleges and un‘versities being establi- 
shed. In the process of this examination, no doubt, 
the Central Government should have necessary prior 
consultations with the State Governments. 

(ii) After NPE, 1986 was formulated and brought under 
implementation, and though dicouragement of poli- 
feration of universities has been specifically 
mentioned in the Programme of Action, Government 
of India themselves have passed laws in May, 1989 
and October, 1989 respectively for establishing Assam 
and Nagaland Universities. Steps of this nature may 
not help in the process of bringing about discipline in 
the establishment of universities at the State level and 
should be avoided. Therefore, Government of India 
should themselves set an example by not establishing 
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more Central Universities without genuine justificaton 
for the same. 


Restructuring of UGC 


1.5.0. The UGC has not been able to function effectively 
in the face of expansion of the higher education system in terms 
of increasing number of colleges and universities. Workload in 
terms of development programmes of the universities to be 
scrutinised by the Commission has been on the increase and 
their scrutiny and clearance by the Commission suffer in quality 
as well as on account of delays. 


Recommendation 


Therefore, restructuring of the UGC is called for. In the 
opinion of the Committee, the Commission should consist of 
at least five full time members apart from the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman, with specialisation in specific areas—teaching, 
research, extension, management and finance. The Commission 
should also have regional offices for decentralised disposal of 
the problems relating to higher educational institutions in the 
respective regions. Structural decentralisation would be 
meaningless unless adequate decentralisation of authority and 
functions is effected and accordingly this should also be 
effected. 


Selectiveness in admissions 


1.6.0. University education should be primary geared for 
post-graduate, doctoral and post-doctoral studies. If we are to 
promote and nurture quality, it is essential that at least at the 
post-graduate and Ph. D. levels, admission becomes somewhat 
more selective. (It will greatly help us in providing selective 
admission to higher studies if the training at the 10--2 levels is 
made more serious and goal-oriented. It will then siphon out a 
large fraction of our students to productive occupations. It is, 
inter-alia, keeping this in view, a new model of vocational 
education has been recommended by the Committee). 
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Recommendations 


(i) The universities have come under severe strain on 
account of the load of administering examinations 
at the bachelor’s level. They should be relieved of 
the responsibility of holding these examinations so 
that they can concentrate on post-graduate, doctoral 
and post-doctoral studies, apart from research. (This 
matter has also been separately dealt with under the 
subject of Examination Reforms). 

(ii) If ina college M.A. and M. Sc. teaching is to be 
continued, it must be made mandatory that there are 
adequate facilities for research in those subjects. 


Autonomous Colleges 


1.7.1. The POA envisages establishment of 500 autono- 
mous colleges during the Seventh Plan. The basic objectives in 
the establishment of autonomous colleges have been reducing 
the load of autonomous colleges on the university system, 
decentralisation of academic administration, promotion of 
creativity innovations and higher standards. An autonomous 
college is expected to have the freedom to prescribe rules of 
admission, determine the courses of study and methods of 
teaching and evaluation, conduct of examinations etc. The 
concept of autonomous colleges and the programme for esta- 
blishment of the same have come under criticism mainly on 
account of apprehensions on the part of the teachers regarding 
increased workloads, arbitrariness on the part of the 


management, likely lack of recognition to products of these 
colleges etc. 


1.7.2. Grant of autonomy to colleges is a process of 
decentralisation. However, this process will not materialise 
into tangible results unless there is unreserved participation on 
the part of the entire academic community. In response to the 
Perspective Paper on Education and in certain seminars/work- 
shops conducted with reference to this paper, reservations have 
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been expressed regarding the programme of establishment of 
autonomous colleges. The Chairman of UGC, during his 
interactions with the Committee, observed that autonomy is a 
matter of unobjectionable necessity but that, however, it should 
not be construed in terms of physical targets. According to 
him, a programme for establishing 500 autonomous colleges is 
somebody’s assessment ; that autonomy cannot be brought out 
by such assessment but also by being an accepted way of 
academic management. 


Recommendation 


The UGC has already appointed a Committee to review 
the programme for establishing autonomous colleges. This 


review should be expedited and modalities should be evolved 
in this review for introducing a regime of autonomy by securing 
the participation of all. 
New Management for Universities 
1.7.3. The Education Commission, 1964-66 construed 
autonomy at three levels : 
(i) Internally within the universities ; 


(ii) As between the universities and collateral agencies ; 
and 

(iii) As between the universities and Central and State 
Governments. 


Pursuant to the POA stipulation to review the manage- 
ment patterns of the universities, the UGC appointed the 
‘Gnanam Committee which has already furnished a compre- 
hensive report in January, 1990. This report covers all aspects 
of management including internal and external autonomy, 
decentralisation, university-government relationship ; status and 
role of the statutory bodies and authorities, problems of 
teachers and students etc. Reportedly, the UGC has already 
considered the recommendations of this Committee and for- 
mulated its views and the matter is scheduled for consideration 


in the CABE. 
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Recommendation 


In this background, this Committee does not propose to 
gointo the various aspects of management of universities. 
Government, however, should facilitate early decisions on the 
report of the Gnanam Committee, the same having been 
received as early as January, 1990. 


Curriculum development 


1.8.0. For the redesigning of courses the UGC has set 
up 27 Curriculum Development Centres in different disciplines. 
The emphasis is on modernising and restructuring courses in 
modular form. Reportedly, 22 Curriculum Development Centres 
have given the reports and they have been circulated to univer- 
sities and colleges for consideration and implementation. One 
important question that arises for consideration, in this context, 
is whether this centralised arrangement does not militate against 
the autonomy of the universities and colleges on which much 
emphasis has been laid under NPE, 1986. One view that has 
been expressed is that these courses are only recommended to 
universities and colleges which are free to adapt themselves 
with such modification as they deem fit. The Chairman of the 
UGC, in the course of interactions with the Committee, had 
Occasion to observe that though UGC may be only issuing 
guidelines on various subjects from time to time, the higher 
education system as a whole has come to look upon such guide- 
lines as iron-bound mandates and this by itself has introduced 
a certain rigidity in the system. 


Recommendation 


Viewed in thelight of this observation, the Government 
and UGC should examine whether the whole process of Curri- 
culum Development and designing of coures cannot be decen- 
tralised the respective universities and colleges seeking the 
assistance of UGC and panels of experts suggested by them for 
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the purpose of designing courses according to the locally felt 
needs. 


Decentralisation 

1.9.0. The Government of India, during the Seventh Plan, 
funded the State Governments to the extent of Rs. 347 crores 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries of the teachers in the 
universities and colleges. Upward revisions of pay scales was 
to go side by with the teachers taking up certain increased res- 
ponsibilities like increased work loads. In the order of the 
Government of India for the revision of pay scales as such, noth- 
ing was mentioned about the fulfilment of additional work load 
by the teachers. Subsequently, the Uuniversity Grants Com- 
mission issued a statutory notification in which it was stated 
that work load norms would be as per the guidelines of the 
UGC to be issued separately. These guidelines (Regulations 
on the Standards of Education) were also issued by UGC later 
on. As of now, there is no clear feed back regarding the extent 
to which these guidelines have been implemented by the Uni- 
vertities and Colleges. 


Recommendation 

In these circumstances, the UGC should immediately 
conduct a study on the extent to which conditions going with 
the revision of pay scales of the University and college teachers 
have been actually implemented and fulfilled. 


Teacher Training 

1.10.0. Teacher training in the university system is rather 
weak. All along, very rightly, emphasis has been laid on 
building up professional cadres of teachers from down at the 
level of primary school teachers. However, teachers who are 
reeruited into the university and college system are not given 
adequate training as of now. No doubt in pursuance of NPE, 
1986/POA, 48 Academic Staff Colleges have been established. 
Asked about the adequacy of training for teachers in these 
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colleges, Chairman, UGC in the course of his interaction with 
the Commitee conceded that at present only orientation is given 
for a period of six to eight weeks and that this is inadequate. 


Recommendation 


In order to enhance the quality of the teachers in the uni- 
versity system, pre-induction training for a period of one year 
after recruitment should be organised. This training should be 
organised on a decentralised basis by the respective universities 
themselves. 


1.11.0. In the area of research, selectivity, social and 
economic relevance and cost effective co-ordination as between 
agencies should be the cardinal principles to be followed. In 
‘specific terms. 


Recommendation 


(i) In basic research it may not be really worthwhile to 
pursue and promote everything that seems interesting, 
important or feasible. The important criteria for 
the choice of areas should be promise of achievement 
of excellence and existence of special advantage that 
India or Indian scholars possess. 

(ii) Where there is a potential for exploitation in the 
near or forseeable future in the context of national 
needs and priorties, special efforts should be made 
by supporting agencies, (in addition to encouraging 
basic research in relevant areas) to ensure possible 
exploitation of these results through establishing 
proper linkages with user (Economic Ministries or 
Industry) and undertaking programmes jointly with 
them. 


(iii) In certain selected areas of reasearch all efforts must 
be made to identify a few educational institutions 
where talented students and faculty could be attracted 
for pursuing well-planned advanced courses so that 


(iv) 


Di 
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these institutions become the centres of excellence 
for teaching and research. Such centres should be 
well publicizdd and well-equipped so that the best of 
talent knows about the challenges and opportunities 
available to them. At these centres, critical-sized 
research groups should be established around out- 
standing scientists and engineers. Such centres of 
excellence should receive support from the Depart- 
ment of Education and the UGC as well as from 
other agencies for carrying out research. Resources 
available for such facilities should be adequate. 
Facilities of national laboratories located in the vici- 
nity should be made fully available to workers in the 
universities, who together with the scientists of these 
institutions should take up joint post-graduate pro- 
grammes and research wherever possible. (These 
centres are envisaged differently from the University 
Departments for which the UGC gives special support 
to turn them into Advanced Study Centres). 

Science and technology agencies must support uni- 
versity not only in the form of time-bound research 
projects but also in the setting up of sophisticated 
research facilities in educational institutions and 
providing such other infrastructural facilities which 
will attract the best of minds from all over the coun- 
try. Sand T agencies should provide certain pro- 
portion of overheads (say 20%) to the institutions 
as part of the reseorch grants. Without such over- 
hands, the institutions will not be able to provide the 
infrastructure sor high-quality research. 

It is important that research in humanities and social © 
sciences is directed towards contemporary realities 
in the country. There is also need to initiate research 
which takes the Indian intellectual and cultural 
traditions seriously, not necessarily to accept ihem 
without question, but to learn from them in order to 
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understand ourselves and to develop the composite 
culture of India envisaged in the Constitution. 


(vi) We have to pay attention to those who aspire for 
careers in specialised areas of science, humanities, 
etc. Since we do not have many undergraduate 
institutions imparting instruction of the highest qua- 
lity, a few select ones should be provided high-level 
support by the states and the UGC in order te enable 
talented and motivated students to get proper training 
and opportunities for learning. 


1.12.0. Extension work in universities, as of now, is 
largely in the nature of inividual ad hoc activities undertaken 
by the teachers-social work, adult literacy work, population 
education work, slum clearance, work relating to National 
Service Scheme etc. Mostly, these activities are undertaken 
during the vacation periods. What is needed, however, is exten- 
sion work being organically linked with the regular process of 
teaching/learning/research. 


Recommendation 


Universities should involve themselves in development 
issues in the concerned regions. They should become instru- 
ments of development in the respective regions. Consistent 
with this concept, curriculum, course development etc. should 
undergo significant changes. To be specific, for example, 
university teachers could involve themselves in improvement 
of rural schools so that they become the real ‘living link’ bet- 
ween the universities and school going population in the 
‘regions. 


The school experience gained should be built into the 
content and pedagogy of university education. For this pur- 
pose, the universities, so to say-as trated elsewhere-should 
affiliate themselves to educational complex engaged in the 
improvement of the whole system of school down to the 
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dlementary level. This way the universities would also come to 
contribute to inrichment .of knowledge. This would develop 
a cycle of overall. development from content of education to 
competence building. In the process, students coming into tbe 
universities would also improve in quality and standards. There 
willbe consequent overall improvement in the environment 
prevailing in the university system-teachears looking upon their 
work as of interesting cocial relevance and better crops of 
students by themselves contributing to the quality of university 
education. In the opinion of the Committee, the slogan of the 
university should rather be “Vishwa Gyan Gaon mein Dhyan”. 


1.13.1. NPE, 1986 visualisses delinking of university degrees 
from the requirement for recruitment to services. The POA 
envisages establishment of National Testing Service (NTS) to 
conduct tests on a voluntary basis to determine the suitability 
of candidates for specified jobs and to pave the way for evolv- 
ing norms to judge comparable competence. 


1.13.2. In this context the Department of Education has 
got a detail project report prepared with reference to the guide- 
lines of a Project Advisory Committee consisting of experts. 
Establishment of this institution has also been approved in 
principle by the Government in January, 1988 after examina- 
tion of the project report. The salient features of the proposed 
National Testing Service are the following : 


—  Conductof tests ona voluntary basis to determine 
and certify suitability of candidates for specified jobs 
that do not require a degree or diploma. 


— Designing of tests with reference to job description. 


— Making the service. of NTS available to agencies 
organising admission to higher courses. 


—  Functioning as a resource centre at the National level 
in test development, test administration, test scoring 
etc. 
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NTS is to be an autonomous registered society in the 
Department of Education. The draft Memorandum of Associa- 
tion and Rules for registering the society have also been 
prepared. 


1.13.3. The Committee has gone into the matter of 
delinking degrees from jobs in the light of its perspective of 
decentralisation of management at all levels and examination 
reforms. These aspects of the Committee’s perspective have 
been reflcted elaborately elsewhere in the report. So this is not 
being gone into over and again. 


Recommendation 


In the view of the Committee testing of competencies is 
best left to the concerned user ageacies-whether they be emplo- 
yers or educational institutions. While there is need fora 
National Testing Service, it need not be a body for conduct of 
tests in a centralised way. It need only be a development 
agency engaged in research and performing certain service 
activities including in terms of aid to building of modes for 
tests. Model for test development, administration scoring etc. 
can be built up as part of the service functions of the organisa- 
tion. Itcan also bea clearing house of experiences in educa- 
tional testing. 


1.14.1 NPE, 1986 envisages a new pattern of rural univer- 
sities to be consolidated and developed on the lines of Maha- 
tama Gandhi’s ideas on education to meet the challenges of 
micro planning at grass-root levels for the transformation of 
rural areas. It also envisages support for institutions and 
programmes of Gandhian basic education. The POA spells 
out the contours of the programme for development of rural 
universities and institutes. The rural university/institute is 
described as a complex of institution to integrate education 
with productive and creative activities. Disciplines of sciences, 
technology, humanities and social sciences are to be integrated 
horizontally and also vertically at all stages of education, 
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primary to higher. The specific step recommended in the POA 
is initiative on the part of the Central Government for establi- 
shing Central Council of Rural Institutes, for providing resource 
support for the development of infrastructure as well as con- 
ceptual, methodological and academic inputs in the design and 
structure of programmes, development of teaching and learning 
materials, evaluation of procedures etc. The POA also calls 
for the appointment of a Working Group by the Ministry of 
H.R.D. to formulate detailed schemes for the development of 
rural institutes and Gandhian Basic Education. 


1.14.2. Following up on the NPE and POA stipulations in 
respect of rural universities and institutes a project report was 
prepared by the Educational Consultants India Ltd. (Ed. CIL) 
assisted by a Working Group headed by Dr. M. Aram. Having 
examined the project report, the Department of Education has 
prepared a proposal for establishment of a Central Council for 
Rural Institutes. There is also a plan provision of Rs. 2 crores 
for the year 1990-91 for the implementation of a Central scheme 
for the purpose, Reportedly, the Department of Agriculture 
and Rural Development have agreed with the proposal for 
creation of this organisation. The Planning Commission also 
would seem to have given their concurrence subject to the con- 
dition that the Central Council would have no accreditation 
functions and that for co-ordination/determination of standards 
the Central Council and rural institutes would be under the 


supervision of UGC. 


Recommendation 


The Committee is in agreement with the proposal for 
giving support to rural universities and institutes. However, 
they should be brought under the umbrella of the State Councils 
of Higher Education. The State Councils, even as envisaged 
in the POA, are to give advice to the UGC in respect of main- 
tenance of standards. Therefore, they can perform this funcction 
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in regard to rural universities and institutes as well. As 
already stated, the advice of the Planning Commission on the 
Department’s proposal is also that maintenance of the standards 
should be left to the UGC. If the State Councils of Higher 
Education and the UGC together can help in the maintenance 
of standards and if the present practice of routing funds to 
rural institutes through the UGC is continued, there would be 
no need for establishment of a Central Council and the Commi- 
tiee recommends accordingly. 


The State Councils may perform the following specific 
role in handling affairs relating to rural universities/institutes ` 


— Ensuring autonomy of the institutions in developing 
their own course content, research programmes and 
extension activities. 


— Ensuring equivalence of the diplomas awarded by 
rural universities/institutes with university degrees 
order to facilitate horizontal and vertical mobility 
for its graduates. 


— Co-ordination for involving the rural institutes with 
the district level rural development programmes. 


— Facilitating affibation of rural institutes with State 
level universities/Agricultural Univerties according to 
to their choice. 


1.14.3. While Agricultural Universities have set up a 
model of higher education more relevant to tural needs than 
ordinary universities by linking agricultural education, research 
and extension with the development needs of the region, they 
have not, obviously because of their basic objectives, involved 
themselves in areas of rural development other than agriculture. 


Recommendation 


So Agricultural Universities may diversify their education 
programmes, particularly in areas closely connected with 
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agriculture. The State Agricultural univerties should be eneour- 
aged to set up centres/institutes for rural development. 


1.14.4, The traditional universities also should play a meanig 
ful role in rural development. The establishment of meaningful 
linkages between the function of the traditional universities in 
imparting and generating higher knowledge on the one hand 
and the social and economic development of the region around 
them on the other, will significantly help in the aimlessness and 
irrelevance enveloping university education. The traditional 
universities may also establish faculties of rural studies and 
research, 


1.15.0. The Programme of Action under NPE, 1986, 
envisages establishment of a National Apex Body. Action has 
been initiated by the Department of Education, in this context, 
for the establishment of a National Council of Higher Educa- 
tion to bring about co-ordination between the UGC, the All 
India Council for Technical Eduction, Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, Medical Council of India and Bar Cousacil 
of India. In specific terms, the objective of establishing this 
body, as reflcted by the POA, is ‘to deal with policy aspects of 
higher education and to undertake integrated planning and to 
reinforce programmes of post-graduate education and inter- 
disciplinary research’. Functions envisaged are tendering of 
advice to Government on policy, co-ordination to activities of 
the various bodies in different fields, encouragement of inter- 
disciplinarity and promotion of interfaces amongst different 
areas, allocation of resources, establishment and management of 
common infrastructure and co-ordination of policy concerning 
external academic relations. 


Recommendation 


Going by these objectives and functions of the apex body, 
it does not seem necessary to create another institution at the 
national level to function as a super body, as it were. These 
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objectives can be achieved and functions performed by an 
appropriate co-ordination mechanism that could be brought 
into existence by a mere Resolution of Government. This. 
mechanism, in the opinion of the Committee, could have a two- 
tier structure —(i) a Council of Ministers of Higher Education 
the Ministers being those holding portfolios relating to educa- 
tion, agriculture, health, law and science and technology ; and 
(ii) a Council of Secretaries dealing with these subjects and Heads 
of the concerned institutions apart from Finance Secretary to 
Government of India and Secretary, Planning Commission. 
Being a high powered body, the former Council may be pre- 
sided over by the Prime Minister. One of the concerned Minis- 
ters may be the Vice-Chairman by rotation. The Council of 
Secretaries and Heads of Institutions together may basically 
formulate the policies and submit the same to the Council of 
Ministers for approval. 


Grievance Redressal 


1.16.0. One of the surest means of breathing a new envi- 
ronment in the university system is establishment of a proper 
grievance radressal machinery. This has already been gone 
into very elaborately by the Law Commission in the context 
of decentralisation of adminisiration of justice relating to cen- 
tres of higher education. In the process, the Commission also 
and extensive consultations with Vice-Chancellors, academics, 
university employees and Association of Indian Universities, 
based ona working paper. The essence of the report of the 
Commission is that the administration of justice in centres of 
higher education should be tribunalised. For facility of easy 
comprehension the points made by the Commission in support 
of tribunalisation are presented below : 


(i) In the context of ever increasing complexity of Higher 
Education-due to disversification of educational dis- 
ciplines and increase in the number of institutions 
and manpower therein-special expertise is required in 
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dealing with disputes. This kind of expertise is not 
normally availabe in the general legal system. (Re- 
ference has been made to the existence of as many as 
2000 tribunals of a specialised nature in the UK. 
Reference has also been made to the recommenda- 
tions of the Law Commission for establishment of 
National Tax Courts). 


(ii) Ever increasing volume of work of the ordinary 
Courts including the High Courts and Supreme Court, 
consequent on which administration of justice in cen- 
tres of Higher Education gets badly delayed as in 
other areas. 


(iii) The present situation regarding avialability of the 
Industrial Disputes Act for grievance redressal in 
Centres of Higher Education is unsatisfactory. 


(iv) Decentralised system of administration of justice 
through tribunals, by itself, helps in speedy disposal 
of cases. 


‘Law Commission on grievance redressal 


1.17.0. The structure recommended by the Law Commis- 
sion is a three-tier one-grass-root level, State level and national 
level. At the base each University is to have its own grievance 
handling forum. (The Commission has, indeed taken note of 
existence of such mechanisms at present like under the Poona 
University Act.). These grass-root level institutions are to be 
participative in nature, giving representation for all the effected 
interests, disputes concerning admissions, malpractices in exa- 
minations, disciplinary action against students, students, com- 
plaints against trachers etc. are to come within the jurisdiction 
of the base-level tribunals. State level tribunals are to have 
original and appellate jurisdiction. Policy problems are to 


‘come within original jurisdiction. The National Educational ` 

Tribunal also will have original and appellate jurisdiction. I i 
e pum rr West senge Go 
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the three-tier structure, the jurisdiction of all courts upto High 
Courts is to be excluded. The State Tribunals are to have five 
members : 


1. A sitting or retired Judge of High Court to be Chair- 
man. 


2. Two members from among persons eligible for being 
appointed as High Court Judges. 


3. One member from the ranks of former Vice-Chance- 
llors. 
4. One member being an eminent Professor. 


The National Tribunal is to have the following composi- 
tion : 
l. Sitting or retired Judge of the Supreme Court to be 
Chairman. 


2. Two members from among persons eligible for being 
appointed as Supreme Court Judges. 


3. Two members from the ranks of distinguished educa- 
tionists/former Vice-Chancellors/administrators. 


Judicial members of the State/National tribunals could be 
appointed through the proposed National Judicial Service 
Commision. Non-judicial members could be appointed by 
the Governor in consultation with the UGC/President in consul- 
tation with the UGC. 


Recommendation 


The recommendation of the Law Commission in regard 
to tribunalisation of justice in centres of higher education is 
pending decision. Early decision on this may be taken by the 
Government. 


2 


Technical and Management Equcation 


NPE/POA stipulations 


2.1.1. Reorganisation of technical and management 
education is envisaged in the NPE (para 6.1) in the context of 
the anticipated scenario by the turn of the century. 


2.1.2. The POA has suggested broad strategies covering 
management of the system, thrusts and directions in regard to 
various levels of technical education, interaction networks, 
infrastructural development, staff development, innovations, 
research and development. Important amongst these are :— 


— evelopment of technical education, diversification of 
undergraduate courses special attention to postgraduate 
education, strengthening and expansion of technical 
teacher education and training, provision of facilities 
for continuing and distance education, women’s educa- 
tion, interaction networks etc. 
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21.3. Specific measures suggested are ` 
*Improvement of laboratories 

*Provision of libraries 

*Provision of building amenities. 

*Statutory authority for AICTE 

*Creation of national manpower information system 
*Autonomy for institutions 

*Entrepreneurship development 

*Curriculum development 


*Technical education for women 


*Distance learning 
*Strengthening of Community Polytechnics 


*Linkages with industry and R & D organisations 
*Modernisation and removal of obsolescence etc. 
Committee's perspective 


2.2.1. Inthe area of technical education, the question 
that should basically be raised is ‘technology for whom’. 
Technical education should serve the real needs of the people 
as against the needs projected by the consumerist society. A 
total reassessment of technology and its use in the rural area is 
also necessary. What is needed is a sorial direction being 
given for technical and management education. Technical 
education should not result in man becoming the tool of tech- 
nology. Rather, techoology should become the tool of man. 
The human face of technology should receive unfailing 
projection. 


2.2.2. A rethinking is also called forin management 
education. It should cater to the real needs of our rural society 


— 
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and disadvantaged sections. It should. not be unduly preoc- 
cupied with industrial and business administration. 


2.2.3. Technical education also has an interventionist 
and catalytic role to be performed in the areas of planning for 
the curriculum, courses, campus life etc. Voluntary agencies 
engaged in technical education for women in rural areas should 
be helped. 


2.2.4. While India should make advances in technolo- 
gies care should be taken to see that a culture of eternal de- 
pendence on foreign technology is not created. 


2.2.5. As high quality technical education is being 
provided in major institutions like the IITs, RECS, that too at 
highly subsidised costs, à policy to ensure availability of the 
services of graduates from these institutions within the country 
atleast for a stipulated period deserves to be devised. 


2.2.6. Modern technical and technological education 
should be informed by the country's own past wisdom. 


The present scenario 


23.1. The past four decades have been marked by 
phenomenal expansion of technical feducation facilities. India 
has come to have one ofthe largest systems of technical educa- 
tion in the world. The annual admission capacities of degree 
and diploma levels respectively are 37,000 and 75,000. 


2.32. Several institutions of excellence have come to be 
established — IITs, IIMs, IISc. Quite a few highly specialised 
institutions also have come to be established like the National 
Institutions for Training in Industrial Engineering (NITIE), 
Indian School of Mines (ISM), School of Planning & Archite- 
cture (SPA), National Institution of Foundry and Forge 
Technology (NIFFT) and National Institute of Design (NID). 
A large number of programmes also have come to be estab- 
lished in the areas of quality improvement and service to 
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community throgh the technical education institutions. The 
National Technical Manpower Information System has been 
created to provide upto date and meaningful manpower projec- 
on a continuing tionsbasis. 


2.3.3. However, serious imbalances and distortions have 
come about in the growth of technical education. The scenario 
of technical education has been presented in a telling way in the 
agenda papers for the Conference of Central Advisory Board 
of Education (July, 89). In the same terms, it was also presen- 
ted before the Committee by the Technical Education Bureau. 
of the Department of Education. This scenario is exhibited 
below : 


— While a large number of habitations in the country 
are even today without any facilities for technical 
education, about 38% of the degree level institutions 
and 30% of the diploma level institutions recognised 
by the All India Council for Technical Education 
(AICTE) are concentrated in four states—namely, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu. Almost all the engineering colleges and 
polytechnics unrecognised by the AICTE are in these 
four States; and many of them are sub-standard 
institutions run on commercial basis. 


— The enrolment of girls in technical education institu- 
tions at degree level is only about 12%, while at 
diploma level it is about 17%. 


— Theenrolment of SC/TS students in degree level 
institutions is less than 5% and in diploma level 
institutions less than 9%. 


— In most of the institutions, both at degree and dip- 


loma levels, there is hardly any R and D activity. 
R and D activities generally take place in the IITs, 


IISc (Bangalore) and a few universities and colleges, 
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There is serious unemployment among engineers and 
technicians At the same time, there is a shortage of 
hibhly trained engineers in engineering design, 
advanced materials, turbo-machinery, computer 
science and micro-electronics. There isa mis-match 
between production and demand. With the anticipat- 
ed industrial growth and economic development by 
the turn of the century, we may have to produce 
many more qualified engineers and technicians than 
at present. 


Wastage in the system is enormous. An analysis of 


the intake and out-turn figures of recognised institu- 
tions shows that wastage at degree level is about 
30%, at diploma level 35% and at post-graduate 
level 45%. The situation in unrecognised institutions 
is worse. 


There is acute shortage of faculty. About 25 to 40% 
of faculty positions remain un-filled. 


Even our premier institutions are struggling to keep 
themselves up-to-date. The infrastructural facilities 
available in the vast majority of our technical educa- 
tion institutions are alarmingly inadequate. The 
quality of training in most of the institutions is poor. 
Many of the courses offered in these institutions are 
outdated. Teaching competency is low, while the 
management system continues to be rigid. 


High quality engineers and technologists trained in 
emerging areas in some of our prestigious institutions 
migrate abroad. In addition, many good graduate 
engineers take up management and other professions. 


Technical education institutions by and large function 
in isolation. In spite of all that has been talked about 
on the matter, linkages and interaction between 
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technical education institutions and user agencies 
(such as industry, R and D organisations and develop- 
ment sectors) are not sufficiently strong. 


Post policy implementation 


2.4.1. Particulars in investments made in the central 
sector for education during the three years, 1987-88 to 1989-90 
are presented in the following table : 


Table 1 
(Rupees in crores) 
1987—88 | 1988—89 | 1989 —90 | 1987—88 to 
1989—90 
1. Plan 167.43 168 00 136.23 471.66 
2. Non-plan 96.22 140.34 142.94 379.50 
Dese KEE 
3. Total for Technical | 163.65 308.34 279.17 851.16 
Education 
4. Thrust area schemes*| 75 34 70.69 47.24 193.27 
(a) IITs 87.03 | 98 29 103.94 289.2: 
plan and | 
(5) RECs | 28 20 | 27.08 31.20 86.48 
Non-plan l 
(c) IIMs 10.60 11 41 15.21 37.22 
Give urd D- E akaqa 
E) of IITs, RECs and 201.17 207.47 197.59 606.23 
8. 
% of (4) to (3) above. 28.57 22.93 16.92 22.71 


2.4.2. Bulk of the budget and expenditure in technical 
education are accounted for by the Plan Schemes for thrust 
areas and plan and non-plan provision for ITs, RECs and 
Indian Institutes of Management. Expenditure on thrust area 
schemes, during 1989-90, accounted for 34.67% of the total 
plan expenditure on technical education, 
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+The thrust area schemes are ` 


(i) Strengthening of facilities in crucial areas of techno- 
logy where weakness exists. 


(ii) Creation of infrastructure in areas of emerging techno- 
logies. 


(iii) Programmes of New/improved technologies. 


Thrust area schemes 


2.4.3. The Committee reviewed in detail the ‘thrust 
area’ schemes both because of their importance and substantial 
size of their funding under plan as reflected by the above table. 
These schemes are implemented by obtaining projects from 
technical education ins'itutions. The projects are got prepared 
with reference to guidelines provided for the same. They are 
cleared on a selective basis and assistance released on the advice 
of National Experts Committee. Monitoring of implementa- 
tion of the projects is done at present twice in a year, taking 
up for review implementation ofthe various projects for which 
assistance is granted. The review is effected with reference to 
specific subject areas. Subject experts are associated in the 
matter of evaluation of implementation of the projects. The 
Evaluation Sheets in respect of the individual projects taken up 
for review do not necessarily reflect any significant analysis of 
the output of the projects. The evaluation seemingly gives 
importance for the level of expenditure incurred against amounts 
sanctioned. Often, grading of performance of individual pro- 
jects is summarily given in terms of observations such as 
‘satisfactory’ *highly satisfactory’ etc. In quite a number of 
cases the beneficiary institutions have simply failed to report 
for evaluation, having received assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The number of projects and concerned institutions taken 
up for evaluation in the annual Ra view meetings is also quite 


large. It is unclear whether such reviews and evaluation do 
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really help in making a realistic assessment of whether value 
is being obtained for money spent. 


Recommendation 


A detailed evaluation of the thrust area schemes should be 
undertaken by a national level expert committee with the follow- 
ing specific terms of reference :— 


(i) Whether funds provided for identified crucial projects 
have been properly spent in terms of purchase of 
equipment and their utilisation, civil constructions 
etc. 


(i) Whether the objectives of the projects have been 
achieved. 


(iii) Whether investment in individual projects has been 
optimal (grants given in regard to a number of 
projects are small amounts and there is a seemingly 
thin spreading of resources) 


(iv) Rearrangement of priorities, if any, that may be 
needed in funding projects. 


(v) Advising on strengthening of monitoring system so 
asto get meaningful feedbacks regarding the success 
of the projects. 


Community Polytechnics 


2.4.4... Another important scheme in the technical educas 
tion sector particularly from the point of view of benefits to the 
rural sector and the adult unemployment is that of community 
polytechnics. There are 110 community polytechnics in the 
country. Since the inception of the scheme in 1978-79, repore 
tcdly over one lakh persons have been trained under the 
scheme ` over 5000 villaves have been benefited by technical 
services ; and over 6000 villages by transfer of technology. 
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2.4.5. A National Expert Committee headed by Shri. 
S.S. Kalbag give a report on Appraisal of Community Polyte- 
chnics in 1987. This report itself was given in pursuance of 
NPE, 1986, which stated that ‘the Community Polytechnic 
system will be appraised and appropriately strengthened to 
increase its quality and coverage’. The report, inter alia, gave 
the following important recommendations. 


Allthe training programmes being carried out in 


villages through tutors from the village youth trained 
initially by the staff of the Community Polytechnics. 


Implementation of multi skill training programmes 
to meet rural job requirements more effectively. 


Village centres to take up programmes relating to 
non-formal technical training, TRYSEM, SUPW, 
techno-economic surveys etc. 


Creation of information system so as to facilitate 
preparation of transfer of technology document, bring 
about linkages between village problems and science 
and technology establishments through Technical 
Teacher Training Institutes. 


Recurring grants being made proportional to the out- 
put of the community polytechnics. 


Community Polytechnics to get inputs of local tech- 
nological problems from village centres and refer 
them to the regional information centres located in the 
Technical Teacher Training Institutes where identi- 
fication will be done of the agency which could 
handle the problem ; the Regional Information 
Centres in-turn to be linked to the National Centre to 
be located in CAPART. 


Provision of funds through diversified sources- 
Ministry of H.R.D,/State Education Departments to 
provide core-grants, CAPART, Department of Science 
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and Techrology etc. to provide for project funds, 
TRYSEM to provide funds for ‘training etc. 


2.4.6. Thereport of Kalbag Committee estimated the 
financial requirements for the years 1988-90 and 1989-90 at 
Rs. 10.20 crores and Rs. 12.25 crores respectively (Non-recur- 
ring as well as recurring requirements included). Inter alia, this 
outlay was to include establishment of 350 Community 
Polytechnics and 2000 village centres during 1988-90. 


2.4.7. Concrete action on the implementation of the 
recommendations of Kalbag Committee is yet to be taken. 
Though the Department of Education has examined the report, 
the decision taken in a meeting of the Expenditure Finance 
Committee (EFC) was that proposals for strengthening and 
expansion of Community Polytechnics could be taken up during 
the Eighth Plan. 


Recommendation 


To the extent that three years have passed by after the 
report was received, the Department should update the financial 
requirements and take up the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee well within the first year of the 
Eighth Five Year Plan. 


AICTE 


2.5.0. The All India Council for Technical Education 
has come to be invested with statutory authority. There has 
been wide spread grievance all over India that in taking deci- 
sions on requests for approvals of new institutions and courses, 
there have inordinate delays due to over central sed style of the 
Council’s operations. 


Recommendation 


Emergent steps should be taken to ensure that the regional 
offices of the AICTE are headed by senior functionaries so 
that they are effective in discharging their responsibilities for 
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coordination with the state authorities. These offices should 
also be given adequate devolution of authority and functions so 
that they operate efficiently and speedily with the help of the 
regional offices. 


IITs 


2.6.0. The IIT Review Committee has submitted its 
report in 1986. Though four years passed by since the sub- 
mission of the report, concret action does not seem to have 
been taken on the report. Important among the findings/ 
recommendations of the Committee are the following : 


+The IíTs do not seem to motivate the students and 
teachers sufficiently in regard to their commitment to 
the nation to give their best and achieve excellence. 
*Effciency and productivity have been affected by 
obsolescence in the Institutes set up two to three 
decades ago and lack of coordinated manpower and 
technology policies. 


*]ITs should take up research and development 
activities related to the environment in which they 
arelocated. For this purpose, they should diagnose 
the problems/needs of nearby rural communities and 
work for their solutions. i 


*IITs should use their facilities for spreading educa- 
tion. 

*The joint entrance examination scheme should be 
redefined by evolving and introduçing an aptitude 
test. Coaching of SC and ST candidates for joint 
entrance examination should be rationalised. 


*Inculcation of Indian values should be brought about 
by emphasis being laid, in the curriculum, on the 
socio-economic ethos in which technology develop- 
ment is taking place in India. 
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*Radical changes in the management structure should 

be made by taking up necessary amendments to the 
Act and statutes for the purpose. (One of the 
principal objectives of the proposed changes in the 
management structure is decentralisation of decision 
making.) 


Recommendation 


The report of the IIT Review Committee should be care- 
fully considered and decisions taken emergently. 


Future Perspective and Measures 


2.7.0. Taking into account the present scenario and the 
perspective of development of technical education vis-a-vis the 
national development goals, it is felt that while consolidating 
and strengthening the ongoing programmes, we should concen- 
trate on certain crucial areas—standard and quality improve- 
ment at all levels ; upgradation of infrastructure facilities ; 
linkages with industry and national laboratories ; technology 
world and man-power assessment; prevention of brain; 
research and development ; cost effective needs ; programmes 
for SCs/STs, women and the physically handicapped ; entrepre- 
neurship development ; and continuing education. 


Recommendations 


(a) Improvement of quality and standards at all levels 
Action : 
; —Introduce a broad-based flexible system through 


modular courses with credit system and provision for 
multipoint entry. 


—Encourage creativity and innovation in experimental 


work by introducing problem/process-oriented labo- 
ratory exercises. 


—Review curricula on a continuing basis. 
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—Improve quality of science education in schools. 

— Admit students to technical education programmes 
based only on merit and motivation. 

—Make recruitments to teaching positions strictly on 
merit by open competition and on all-India basis. 

—Develop engineering faculty members through the 
effective use of study leave, summer training, consult- 
ing and research opportunities. 

—Assess teachers annually through a “staff appraisal 
scheme”. 

— Introduce coordinated training programmes for non- 

— Introduce coordinated training programmes for non- 
teaching technical supporting staff. 

— Grant autonomy to selected institutions and dep-rt a 
ments on the basis of the track records. 

— Grant autonomy to selected institutions and depart- 
ments on the basis of the track records. 

—Aceredit all existing institutions and grade their 
quality through accreditation procedure. 


(b) Upgrading of infrastructural facilities 


Action : 

—Strengthen the programmes of ‘modernisation’, 
‘removal of obsolescence’, ‘thrust areas’ etc. 

—Enhance computer facilities through appropriate net- 
working. 

—Provide audio-visual aids and reprographic facilities. 

—Improve library services with modern networking 
facilities through computers and satellite communica- 
tions. 

—Formulate a long term plan for increasing access to 
world literature in science and technology. 

—Establish learning resource centres. 
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(c) 


(d) 
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— Provide residential accommodation for faculty and 
students and improve facilities for sports, recreation, 
cultural activities etc. 


Establishment of effective linkages with industry, 
national laboratories, development sectors and 
other institutions/bodies. 


Action : 


—Promote industry—institution interaction through 
apprenticeship opportunities, consultancy and spon- 
sored research, continuing education programmes for 
industry personnel, ‘adjunct professorship’ in institu- 
tions for willing and capable personnel from industry, 
*residency' for institutional faculty in industry, in- 
volvement of industry in the development for 
curricula, courses etc. 


—Set up industrial liaison boards, industry-institution 
cells, industrial foundations etc. 


— Make national laboratories such as BARC, NAL, 
NCL, NPL and DMRL, train students at the post- 
graduate and Ph. D levels in chosen areas of advanced 
technology. 


— Encourage mobility and exchange of faculty between 
academic institutions, national laboratories and 
industrial establishments. 


—Strengthen the scheme of networking higher technolo- 
gical institutions with less developed ones. 


—Involve professional bodies in planning and organis- 
ing educational programmes. 


Technology watch and assessment of manpower 
needs. 


Action : 
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—Ensure coordination between the Technology Infor- 
mation Forecasting and Assessment Council (TIFAC) 
under the Department of Science & Technology and 
the National Technical Manpower System (NTMIS) 
under the Department of Education to couple the 
technology forecasting system with the system for 
manpower forecasting and planning. 


—Prepare a National Directory of Occupations and Job 
Titles to identify a variety of need-based courses and 
fixing intake levels. 


—Consider reviving the Indian Engineering Personnel 
Service (IEPS). 


(e) Measures to prevent brain drain 
Action : 


— Make the Scientists Pool in the CSIR more attractive 
by offering better remuneration according to merit 
and placement in the right institutions. 


—Utilize all international collaboration programmes to 
enable Indian scientists and technologists to under- 
take useful collaborative projects with well established 
institutions abroad. 


— Take concrete steps to enhance the mobility of 
scientists and technologists paying due attention to 
matters such as accommodation, financial compensa- 
tion, children's education etc. 


— Check migration of engineering graduates to non- 
engineering professions through career guidance 
activities. 

— Make available opportunities of employment, includ- 
ing on part-time basis, for well trained women 
scientists/engineers. 
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(f) 
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—Consider bringing in legislation to ensure that highly 
trained engineers and technologists put in atleast 
three years of service in the country before they can 
go abroad as in countries like France. 


Promotion of research and development (R&D) 


Action : 


—Set up some of the major national facilities required 
for carrying out research in educational institutions. 


—Provide access to the major national facilities to 
wider cross-sections of academic community and more 
importantly to the student community on the 
campuses. 


—Assign to educational institutions challenging mission- 
oriented projects to give better focus to their R & D 
efforts. 


— Promote centres of excellence around small groups of 
Scientists and engineers. 


—Allocate resources for research on the basis of priori- 
ties rather than ‘something-for-everybody’ basis. 


—Identify problem-oriented research projects of national 
importance in consultation with industry and national. 
agencies. 


—Set up a National Board for Science and. Engineering. 
Research solely for funding fundamental research on 
the pattern of the National Science Foundation (NSF) 
of the United States. 


—Encourage multi-disciplinary, trans-disciplinary and 
trans-organizational research with emphasis on design. 
and development. 
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—Ensure that the research programmes undertaken by 
postgraduate techning and research institutions are 
properly screened and pre-evaluated. 


(g) Steps to ensure cost. effectiveness. 
Action : 


—Wind up courses and programmes which are out- 
dated and stereotyped. Promote introduction of 
courses in conventional areas only in exceptional 
cases. 


—Encourage neighbouring academic and research insti- 
tutions not only to conduct joint programmes, but 
also to share facilities. 


— Make the interested agencies and industries bear the 
cost of providing trained manpower in certain highly 
specialised areas rather than support such training 
from Government funds. 

—Explore avenues for multiple usage of infrastructural 
facilities existing in technical education institutions. 
They include part-time evening courses, continuing 
educational programmes, consulting and testing 
services, and so on. 


— Encourage institutions to generate resources through 
consultancy, testing services, etc. 


—Emphasise the role of non-monitoring inputs such as 
better planning, advanced technologies and practices, 
better systems of supervision and administration, 
monitoring and evaluation, and above all dedicated 
efforts by teachers, students and educational adminis- 


trators. 


— Devise an alternative system as distinct from govern- 
ment funding system to involve private and voluntary 
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effort in technical education sector in conformity with 
accepted norms and goals. 


(h) Special programmes for SC/ST, women and the 
physically handicapped. 
Action : 

—Identify as many talented and bright SC/ST students 
as possible at school stage and organize special coach- 
ing classes to prepare them to compete with other 
students for admission to professional courses in 
engineering and technology on their own merit. 


— Provide adequate hostel accommodation and special 
incentives such as scholarships, freeships, stipends 
etc. to attract girl students to professional courses. 


— Organize guidance seminars for girl students at the 
+2 stage of school to motivate them and to give 
them insights into the various branches of engineering 
and technology. 


—Make efforts to introduce training programmes for 
the physically handicapped in as many existing insti- 
tutions as possible... Special equipment and facilities 
will be required for imparting training to the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

—Devise appropriate formal and non-formal pro- 
grammes of technical education for the benefit of 


women, the economically and socially weaker sec- 
tions, and the physically handicapped. 


(i) Entrepreneurship development 
Action : 
—Strengthen the activities and programmes of the 


National Science and Technology Entrepreneurship 
Development Board (NSTEDB). 
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—Promote programmes such as Entrepreneurship Deve- 
lopment Programmes (EDPs), Entrepreneurship 
Awareness Camps (EACs), Science and Technology 
Entrepreneurs Parks (STEPs) and preparation of 
opportunity profiles. 


—Integrate entrepreneurship education with the formal 
system of technical education by introducing suitable 
modules. 


—Implement special entrepreneurship development 
programmes exclusively for S & T personnel in close 
collaboration with NSTEDB, CSIR Laboratories, 
Industrial Development Bank of India, Department 
of Industrial Development and such other agencies. 


(j) Continuing education and re-training programmes 
Action : 


—Formalise retraining programmes for engineering and 
technology personnel engaged in all sectors, and make 
them mandatory. 

—Create programmed learning packages and employ 
distance learning methodology to enable self-develop- 
ment and training of all scientific and technical 
personnel. 

—Adopt continuing education as a national culture and 
make it a recognised activity of all technical educa- 
tion institutions. In fact much of the manpower 
requirements in emerging areas should be met by 
retraining technical personnel already in employment. 


Investment for high technology 

2.8.0. Often investments in higher technical education 
institutions comes to be criticised on the basis that letter levels 
of education have to be given priority, While technical educa- 
tion should be reoriented to the needs of the rural people, care 
should be taken to see that high technology is not de-empha- 
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sised, lest India becomes a back number in the world in terms 
of development. (In fat, some high level technologies do have 
direct impact on the daily lives of the rural people—farmers, 


fishermen etc.). Even for investment in letter levels of educa- 
tion on grounds of equity and social justice, adequate funds 


should be provided for institutions of excellence. 

2.9.0. Itis hoped that with the sort of approach indi- 
cated above, the technical education system would be able to 
produce high quality engineers and technologists to meet the 
challenges posed by the 21st century. 


3 


Languages in Education 


Background 


t 3.1.0. Languages are central to education. Education 
Policy should, therefore, spell out in clear terms the manner of 
their use and development. In our pluralistic society, use and 
development of languages in the education context is riddled 
with complexities. The magnitude of the problem is self-evident 
from the census data. There are 1652 mother tongues in India. 
There are over 100 languages spoken by about 662 million 
people. Ninety of them are spoken by 10,000 people or more. 
The speakers of languages mentioned in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution are 632.3 million, that is nearly 96% of the 
total population. The languages belong to four principal 
families, namely, the Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Astro-Asiatic and 
Tibeto-Burman, howsoever these languages having been in 
close contact for centuries have come to develop and share 
certain commonalities in idioms, metaphors, images and seman- 
tic constructions. Languages which are used as media of instruc- 
tion in the schools, as of now, are sixty-seven. 
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3.2.0. Itisin the backdrop of these complexities that 
educational planners in India have had to evolve a policy for 
teaching and learning of languages in the educational system. 
The one now in existence is the policy set out in the National 
Policy on Education, 1968. The National Policy on Education, 
1986 commended the implementation of the policy of 1968 
“energetically” and “purposefully”. 


Languages in Education Policy of 1968 

3.3.0. For the sake of convenience, the Education Policy 
of 1968, so far as it concerns the development of languages, is 
presented below : 

(a) Regional Languages—The energetic development 
of Indian languages and literature is a sina qua non 
for educational and cultural development. Unless this 
is done, the creative energies of the people will not be 
released, standards of education will not improve, 
knowledge will not spread to the people, and the gulf 
between the intelligentia and the masses will remain, if 
not widen further. The regional languages are already 
in use as media of education at the primary and 
secondary stages. Urgent steps should now be taken 
to adopt them as media of education at the university 
stage. 


(b) Three Language Formula. At the secondary 
stage, the State Governments should adopt, and 
vigorously implement, the three-language formula 
which includes the study of a modern, Indian 
languages, preferably one of the southern languages, 
apart from Hindi and English in the Hindi-speaking 
States, and of Hindi along with the regional language 
and English in the non-Hindi-speaking States. Suit- 
able courses in Hindi and/or English should also be 
available in universities and colleges with a view to 
improving the proficiency of students in these 
languages up to the prescribed university standards. 
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(c) Hindi. Every effort should be made to promote 
the development of Hindi. In developing Hindi as 
the link language, due care should be taken to ensure 
that it will serve, as provided for in Article 351 of 
the Constitution, as a medium of expression for all 
the elements of the composite culture of India. The 
establishment, in non-Hindi States, of colleges and 
other institutions of higher education which use 
Hindi as the medium of education should be 
encouraged 


(d) Sanskrit. Considering the special importance of 
Sanskrit to the growth and development of Indian 
languages and its unique contribution to the cultural 
unity of the country facilities for its teaching at the 
school and university stages should be offered on a 
more liberal scale. Development of new methods of 
teaching the language should be encouraged, and the 
possibility explored of including the study of Sanskrit 
in those courses (such as modern Indian languages, 
ancient Indian historyy, Indology and Indian philoso- 
phy) at. the first and second degree stages, where 
such knowledge is useful. 


(e) International Languages. Special emphasis needs 
to be paid on the study of English and other inter- 
national languages. World knowledge is growing at a 
tremendous pace, especially in science and techno- 
logy. India must not only keep up this growth but 
should also make her own significant contribution to 
it. For this purpose, study of English deserves to be 
specially strengthened. 


The Three-Language Formula 
3.4.1. To deal with the three-language formula first : The 


following problems have been encountered in the implementa- 
tion of this formula : 
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— Often, the States offer, in the first, second and third 


languages more optionals than stipulated in the 
three-language formula. Even though the number of 
languages taught is three, the languages are not those 
in the formula. The preferred third language in the 
Hindi State is often Sanskrit and not a modern 
Indian language — a southern language—though classi- 
cal languages like Sanskrit do not find place in the 
three-language formula. Controversies, consequently, 
arise in favour or against accommodating such classi- 
cal languages within the formula. 


There are differences in the motivation for learning 
of the third language. While there is economic 
motivation for learning Hindi in Non-Hindi States, 
the motivation for learning southern languages in 
Hindi States is largely cultural. This. results in lack 
of uniformity in learning objectives and competence 
levels in the third language. 


The demand from linguistic minorities to fulfil the 
the commitment for facilities to learn in the mother 
tongue in schools at the primary level is often not 
complied with. The problem concerning the place of 
minority language in the three language formula gets 
confounded on account of the fact that every State 
is multilingual with two or more minority languages. 
The particulars of speakers of minority and majority 
languages in the various States are furnished below : 
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State/Union Majority language & 


Territory 


% of its speakers 


Andhra Pradesh 
Arunachal Pradesh 


Assam 

Bihar 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Mahareshtra 


Manipur 


Meghalaya 


Mizoram 


Nagaland 


Orissa 


Telgu 
Nissi/ 
Defla 
Assamese 


Hindi 
Konkani 
Gujarati 
Hindi 
Hindi 
Kashmiri 
Kannada 
Malayalam 
Hindi 
Marathi 
Manipuri/ 
Meitei 
Khasi 
Mizo/ 
Lushai 
Ao 
Oriya 


85.13 
23.40 


60.89 
80.17 
56.65 
90.73 
88.77 
88.95 
52.73 
65.69 
95.99 


84.37 


73.62 
62.36 


47.45 
71.58 


13.93 
82.23 


Percentage of 
Speakers 
of minority 
languages 


14.87 
76.60 


39.11 
19.83 
43.35 

9.28 
11.23 
11.05 
41.21 
34.31 

4.01 
15.63 
26.38 
37.64 


52.55 
22.42 


86.07 
17.77 
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Punjab Punjabi 84.88 15.12 
Rajasthan Hindi 89.89 10.11 
Sikkim Nepali 60.97 39.03 
Tamil Nadu Tamil 85.35 14.65 
Tripura Bengali 69.59 30.41 
Uttar Pradesh Hindi 89.68 10.32 
West Bengal Bengali 86.34 13.66 
Union Territories 

Andaman & Nicobar Bengali 24.68 75.32 
Islands 

Chandigarh Hindi 55.11 44.89 
Dadra & Nagar Bhili/ 68.69 31.31 
Haveli Bhilodi 

Delhi Hindi 76.29 23.71 
Lakshadweep Malayalam ` 84.51 15.49 
Pondicherry Tamil 89.18 10.82 


(Based on 1981 census except information about 
Assam which is based on 1971 census) 


— Problems concerning provision of facilities in schools 


for teaehing of minority languages often arise parti- 
cularly in inter-State border districts. They also 


arise on account of demands made for provision of 
teaching in languages not necessarily identifiable with 
any particular State, e.g. Urdu and Sindhi. Demands 
are also made for facilitating learning of languages 
based on the inclusion in the Eighth Schedule ofthe 
Constitution (here, particular reference is to Urdu, 
Sindhi, Kashmiri and Sanskrit languages). 


— — — — H—— 
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—  Thethree-language formula does not speak of the 
mother tongue but only of the use of regional 
language alongwith HindiModern Indian Languages 
and English. So, the formula leaves itself open for 
varied interpretation giving rise to controversy from 
time to time. 


— The three-language formula is restricted only to the 
secondary stage. Consequently each State decides 
how manylanguages and to what degree fewer or 
more languages should be taught at other stages of 
education. The result is that different States have 
different policies at the primary level and at the 
higher secondary level. 


3.4.2. Ona subject like languages which is at once an 
integrative as well as dis-integrative factor, a water tight 
stipulation is not appropriate. What is important is apprecia- 
tion of language as a means to an end, namely, imparting o 
communication competency — for reading, writing and speaking 
in the overall national and international context, This 
appreciation is facilitated best by an understanding of the 
following sound codsiderations regarding language learning 
referred to in the report of Education Commission, 1964- 
1966 : 

*Creation of motivation for learning languages is a 
complex social process. This depends more on social 
and economic factors outside the school than on 
academic programmes of the school itself. 


* Learning of language should not be a burden on the 
child at the primary stage through imposition. ‘Such 
imposition can vitiate his (child’s) entire attitude 
towards his studies and may generate hostility to the 
school itself. This would be counter-productive at a 
time when our chief objective isto ‘win the masses 
over to education.” 
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*The priority should be for teaching the mother tongue 
well and eradicating illiteracy; the study of ad- 
ditional language at the primary stage should be kept 
at the minimum. 


*Three languages at the elementary stage will interfere 
with the development of the child’s mastery over his 
mother tongue and with his intellectual growth. 


*At the secondary stage the student would have been 
‘won over to education’. Compulsory study or a 
heavier language load at this stage does less harm. 


*Learning of English/Hindi should be facilitated not 
in terms of years of study but in terms of hours of 
study and level of attainment. Two levels of attain- 
ment could be envisaged—those who study for three 
years ; and those who study for six years. 


*Learning of other modern Indian languages in each 
region facilitates ‘multiple channels of internal com- 
munication’. 


*Language learning should also be construed as a 
means of securing national and social integration. 
This would be facilitated by learning of English or 
Hindi as link languages. 


*Learning of English may be facilitated in the upper 
primary or secondary stages considering that this 
would be needed as a ‘library language’ in the field 
of Higher Education and, consequently, a strong 
foundation in the language will have to be laid at the 
school stage. 


*Learning of additional languages in general is a 
costly and difficult load which the education system 
is ill-equipped for. The States, most often, do not 
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have adequate resources for provision of additional 
language teachers. 

*Students (and parents) are often indifferent in the 
matter of school level learning of more languages 
which adds to their workload without directly provi- 
ding skill or knowledge usable in immediate life. 

3.4.3. Presented below is a statement on the status of 
implementation of the three-language formula in the various 


States. 
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3.4.4. As it is apparent from the statement, there is no 
uniformity in the number of years of learning of the various 
languages consistent with the considerations projected by the 
Education Commission 1964-66 though there has been a broad 
consensus in the country for the acceptance of the three- 
language formula. The Programme of Action (POA) formulated 
with reference to NPE 1986 identified the following deficiencies 
in its implementation : 


*All the languages are not being taught compulsorily 
at the secondary stage. 


*Classical language has been substituted for a Modern 
Indian Language in some States ; no provision exists 
for the teaching of South Indian languages for which 
the formula indicated preference for the Hindi speak- 
ing States (A point already brought out). 


*Duration for compulsory study of three languages 
varies. 


*Competency level to be achieved by students in 
respect of each language has not been precisely 
specified. 


3.4.5. The Sarkaria Commission, having traced the 
entire history of the formula has called, in the following words, 
for its implementation uniformly and in its true spirit : 


The States Reorganisation Commission has inter alia 
recommended that the Government of India should, 
in consultation with State Governments, lay down a 
clear policy in regard to instruction in mother tongue 
at the secondary stage. The All India Council for 
Secondary Education recommended the adoption of 
a three-language formula in September, 1956. This 
formula was also endorsed by the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference 1961 in a simplified form. The National 
Policy on Education 1968 also laid down that the 
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“three language formula” should be vigorously imple- 
mented. The National Policy on Education 1986 has 
also laid stress on the implementation of the same. 


Unfortunately, the "'three-language formula" has 
been observed more in breach. Some States are 
following what is virtually a two-language formula. 
One State is imposing what is virtually a four- 
Janguage formula on linguistic minorities. We are 
of the view that effective steps should be taken to 
implement the three-language formula in its true 
spirit uniformly in all the States in the interest of the 
unity and integrity of the country. 


Recommendations 


3.4.6. Whatever be the difficulties or unevenness in the 


implementation of the three-language formula, it has stood the 


testof time. It is not desirable or prudent to reopen the 
formula. 


(i) In order to bring about uniform and rationalised imple- 
mentation of the three language formula the following 
measures should be taken ` 


(a) The Kendriya Hindi Sansthan (KHS), Central Insti- 


tute of English and Foreign Languages (CIEFL), and 
Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), the 
three National level institutions charged respectively 
with the development of teaching of Hindi, English 
and modern Indian languages should come together 
and, in consultation with the CBSE and NCERT and 
each of the concerned State . Governments, spell out 
modalities of ensuring uniformity in the matter of 
acquisition of language competency by the students 
inthe school system. They should particularly bear 
in mind the observation of the Education Commission 
1964-66 that learning of languages could be facilitated 


(b) 
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not merely in terms of years of study but in terms of 
hours of study and level of attainment (particular 
mention could be made in this context of the English 
language teaching package which the CIEFL has 
developed under the title *English —400' a package 
which facilitates teaching and learning of English in 
400 hours spread over three years. The objectives of 
the consultation mentioned above may be : 


— Specification of the objectives of teaching 
different languages ; 


— Specification of levels of language proficiency 
to be reached in respect of each language ; and 


— Specification of the class from, and the dura- 
tion for which the three languages will be 
taught. 

(Though achievement of these objectives have been 
referred to as pre-requisites in the POA, 1986, con- 
crete effective action is yet to emerge). 


One of the principal activities undertaken by all the 
three national level language development institutions, 
the KHS, the CIEFL and the CIIL is training of 
teachers of Hindi, English and modern Indian 
languages. The KHS trains teachers from non-Hindi 
speaking States in the teaching of Hindi as a second 
or third language. Likewise, the CIIL trains teachers 
in the teaching of modern Indian languages as a third 
language. The CIEFL offers post-graduate diploma 
courses for those teaching at the college level. 
Further, they conduct in-service training programmes 
for teachers at the school level. These institutions, 
however, have been constituted differently. The 
CIEFL is a deemed university. The KHS is an 
autonomous organisation registered under the 
Societies Registration Act. The CIIL is only a subor- 
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dinate office of the Department of Education, Govern- 
ment of India. While the CIEFL and the KHS have 
considerable operational flexibility on account of 
their constitution, the CIIL is subject to all the 
functional rigidities of a subordinate office of the 
Government. Majority of the faculty of the CHL 
even at the primary level are doctorate holders. In 
terms of teaching and research, they have been doing 
very important work in the area of development of 
modern Indian languages. Their work is also pre- 
dominantly academic in nature. Unlike in the case 
of subordinate offices of the Governmet of India 
exercising regulatory functions of the government, as 
an academic institution, the CIIL deserves to be 
relieved of the functional rigidities of a subordinate 
' office. It may be converted into an autonomous 
body. 


The capacity of the CIIL for teacher training often 
remains considerably under-utilized as reflected by 
the following statistics : 


Year Capacity Capacity 
(No. of Seats) Utilized 
1986—87 360 354 
1°87—88 360 279 
1988—89 360 391 
1989—90 360 246 
1990—91 | . 360 259 


(c 


YS 


The teacher training courses are of a ten-month dura- 
tion. The CHL pays the teacher his salary during 
the training: period, apart from a stipend. of 
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Rs. 400.00 per month. However on account of the 
fact that the services of the teachers will not be 
available for the schools during the training period, 
the concerned States have not been forthcoming in 
deputing enough number of teachers. There is a 
strong need for this teacher training programme being 
strengthened significantly. Specific measuses that can 
be considered are : 


*Enough funds should be put in the possession of 
the CIIL for enhancing its training capacity. The 
enhanced capacity for training may be at least 
1000 teachers per annum ; the teacher training 
programmes of the CIIL should also be followed 
up by further correspondence courses for the 
continued training of teachers initially trained ; 
teachers so trained may function as resource 
persons for the training of other teachers in the 
respective States for which appropriate pro- 
grammes have to be evolved by States. The 
Planning Commission may provide enough funds 
for the purpose as part of State Plans. 


*The CIIL could also organise teaching of modern 

Indian languages for the teachers as well as 
students on the Akashvani and Doordarshan (the 
CIIL already has a language laboratory which is 
equipped for, and is in fact: producing, audio 
tapes for the teaching of modern Indian 
languages, even as CIEFL and KHS have audio 
packages for the teaching of English and Hindi 
respectively). 


(d) Learning of Hindi in the non-Hindi speaking States 


has come to stay and is being increasingly taken 
recourse to in the school system as well as outside. 
The teacher training capacity of the Kendriya Hindi 
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Sansthan is also fully utilised. Nonetheless there is 
a large backlog in the country of untrained Hindi 
teachers. The capacity of the Kendriya Hindi 
Sansthan for teacher training should be enhanced 
from 275 (75 seats for residential course and 200 for 
correspondence course) to 750 (250+500) per annum, 
considering that the number of untrained Hindi 
teachers in the country is about 15,000. 


Whether the medium for teaching is Hindi or any 
other modern Indian language, importance should be 
given not merely for language teacher training but 
also for teaching of subjects in the respective 
languages. 


Pending ultimate switchover to the media of regional 
languages and Hindi for purposes of higher educa- 
tion, English will continue to be a vital medium for 
the universities and colleges. Articulating this, the 
Education Commission (1964—66) observed : “For 
a successful completion of the first degree a student 
should possess an adequate command over English, 
be able to express himself in it with reasonable ease 
and felicity, understand lectures in it and avail himself 
ofits literature. Therefore, adequate emphasis will 
have to be laid on its study as a language right from 
the school stage. English should be the most useful 
library language in higher education and our most 
significant window on the world...... ^ Dealing with 
improvement in the language competencies in the 
students in general including English, the Programme 
ofAction formulated under NPE 1986 called for 


, development of textual materials, teacher training and 


research in the methodology of language teaching, 


development of infrastructural facilities, designing of 


remedial courses for the school and university 
students etc. The POA has also specifically mentioned 
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about the NCERT, CIEFL, RIE, Bangalore and H M 
Patel Institute of English, Vallabh Vidyanagar coming 
together for study of language attainment of students. 
However, the fact remains that over the years, the 
standards of English language teaching have been 
going down. Though there are eleven English 
Language Teaching Institutes (ELTIs) at the level of 
the States, not all of them are of adequate standards. 
As of now, only the Regional Institute of English, 
Bangalore and the HM Patel Institute of English 
have been active. Most of the other institutions have 
been suffering for want of adequate and suitable man- 
power resources and infrastructure. Even in the use 
of Central assistance offered during the Seventh Five 
Year Plan period through the CIEFL, the ELTIs 
have not been uniformally effective or dynamic. The 
CIEFL, in early 1990, conducted a national seminar 
on the teaching of English at secondary level^and 
took stock of the situation obtaining in the country. 
The following, among the main recommendations 
made by this Seminar should be brought under early 
implementation : 


— The ELTIs should be put on a sound footing 
with minimal core staff, the strength of which is 
to be enhanced depending upon the number of 
programmes and projects undertaken by them. 


— The ELTIs should offer in-service training pro- 
grammes for all categories of functionaries— 
English language teachers, ^ Inspectors, 
Supervisors, Headmasters etc. ; they should 
undertake need based extension and research 
work, produce teaching and testing materials ; 
and bring out programmes for learners and 
teachers of English on the Akashvani and Door- 
darshan. 
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— The ELTIs should monitor the programmes of 
District Centres for saturation training of school 
teachers in English (as of now, there are 25 
District Centres in the country). 


— The States should provide adequate financial and 
other resources to the ELTIs. 


— Panels of experts in English language teaching 
should be prepared and maintained at the State 
and national levels. Their expertise should be 
availed of by taking their assistance on consul- 
tancy basis for promoting English language 
learning/teaching. 

— A series of regional seminars/workshops should 
be organised with a view to re-design the English 
component of B. Ed and TTC courses. 


— Surveys of learner sub-populations have to be 
undertaken to make analysis of such populations 
from the point of view of teaching English (this 
is based on the recognition that in backward and 
rural areas, sub-populations have specific needs 
in the matter of learning English). 


Language Media for Higher Education 


The Education Commission 1964-66, dealing with a com- 
mon medium in higher education, had pointed out the advan- 
tages of education through the regional languages ; had advised 
avoidance of any policy of drift; and had suggested that the 
U.G.C. and the universities should carefully work out a feasible 
programme suitable for each university or group of universities. 
It had called for a change over to the regional languages media 
over a ten-year time-frame, The Programme of Action under 
the 1986 policy emphasised the need for progressive adoption 
of modern Indian languages as media at the university stage. 


' Jt also called for specific decisions by the State Governments in 


| 
| 
I 
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in consultation with universities, preparation and production 
of textual materials. orientation of university teachers, and 
translation of books from English into Indian languages. 
Further it called for efforts on the part of the UGU to identify 
measures to ensure adoption of modern Indian languages in a 
time bound manner. Nonetheless, progress in this regard has 
not been uniform or satisfactory. The Education Commission 
1964-66 considered the production of University level textbooks 
in regional languages, à major step in the switch over to the 
media of these languages. The commission had also observed 
e. nor should we get involved in the vicious circle ‘no 
production because no demand’ and no demand because no 
production”. 


The Suresh Dalal Committee constituted by the Govern- 
ment to go into the scheme for production of university level 
books in modern Indian languages, has recommended the con- 
tinuance of assistance under the scheme. Under this scheme, a 
capital of Rs. 1.00 crore each was given to the States by the 
Government of India. This was meant to be used as a revolving 
fund for continuous production of university level books. In 
many States, the books pro duced not having been sold, the 
scheme came to a stand-still. 


(ii) The programme of production of university level books 
in Indian languages should go side by side with conscious 
decisions on the part of universities] States in consultation 
with the UGU for switch over to the Indian languages 
media. The modification that can be thought of in the 
implementation of this scheme in future is that the pro- 
duction of text books may be left primarily to the 
universities. The objective of this modification is one of 
securing an agency which will be the producer as well 
as the consumer of the books. 


(iii) In order to facilitate speedier switch over to regional 
language media, at least options may be given to 
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students for taking examinations at all levels in the 
regional language media. (In Maharashtra, for 
example, already this facility is being provided to 
postgraduate students). 


(iv) In order that an overall environment for switch over 
to the regional languages is created, apart from 
promoting the interests of national integration, in the 
higher education system, provisions should be made 
for the teaching of Indian literature in the Indian 
languages. 


Development of Hindi as per Article 351 of the Constitu- 
tion 

Article 351 of the Constitution has entrusted the Union 
of India with the duty “to promote the spread of the Hindi 
language, to develop it so that it may serve as a medium of 
expression for all the elements of the composite culture of India 
and to secure its enrichment by assimilating without interfering 
with its genius, the forms, style and expressions used in 
Hindustani and in the other languages of India specified in the 
Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or 
desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and 
secondarily on other languages”. In order to fulfil the above 
Mandate, the Government has set up the Central Hindi 
Directorate (CHD), the Commission for Scientific and Technical 
Terminology (CSTT), apart from the Kendriya Hindi Sansthan 
(KHS) to which reference has been made earlier. Specifically 
their activities are : 


CHD — Conduct of correspondence courses for non- 
Hindi speaking people; preparation of 
bilingual, trilingual and multilingual dic- 
tionaries with Hindi as the base. 


CSTT — Evolution of scientific and technical terms. 


KHS — Conduct of training programmes for Hindi 
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teachers from non-Hindi speaking States; 
research in the methodologies of teaching 
Hindi as a second/third language. 


The above programme for promotion and development of 
Hindi handled as they are by three different agencies, get 
fragmented in their implementation. CHD and CSTT are 
subordinate offices of the Department of Education whereas the 
KHS is an autonomous Society as already stated. 


Di 


(vi) 


With a view to strengthening and unifying the efforts 
for the promotion and spread of Hindi as envisaged in 
Article 351, these three organisons could be merged 
into a single institution. In view of the fact that the 
nature of work of such an institution will primarily be 
academic and as effective operational flexibility will 
be required for its meaningful role, if it is to handle 
its task with impact, it should be an autonomous body. 
The Head of the institution should be a renowned a id 
senior Hindi scholar in. the country. He should be not 
less in rank than a Vice-Chancellor. (An argument that 
could be raised in regard to the merger of CSTT into 
this autonomous organisation is that it also evolves 
pan: Indian terminologies. These terminologies, however, 
are Hindi-based. In any case evolution of technical 
terms in regional languages is best left to the concerned 
State level institutions may of which have in fact done 
significant work). 


As Article 351, inter alia, speaks about spread of 
Hindi language duly enriched by, and drawing from, 
Sanskrit and other languages, study of classical langua- 
ges in the school system as part of social sciences 
should be provided for. 


Sanskrit : Maintenance and Co-ordination of Academic 
Standards 
The Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan “(R. Skt. S) established 
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in the year 1970 is now running six Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peeths. Ithas also been functioning as an examining body, 
holding examinations for the students in forty-one traditional 
Sanskrit institutions, which are affiliated to it. Every year 
about four thousand students take these examinations. These 
examinations are held for various courses, Prathama to Acharya 
(MA) including Shiksha Shastri (B. Ed) and Shikshacharya 
(M. Ed). They also award Vidya Varidhi (Ph. D) and Vachas- 
pati (D. Litt) degrees. 


The R. Skt. S. by its mandate, is essentially concentrating 
on Sanskrit learning in the traditional system. Universities, 
on the other hand facilitate learning of Sanskrit in the non- 
traditsonal system: There are at present 65 University Depart- 
ments offering Sanskrit courses. A dichotomy has come into 
existence in the system of Sanskrit education (as between tradi- 
tional and non-traditional systems) on account of the R. Skt. S. 
and the Universities operating in different styles. The medium 
of instruction in the traditional system is Sanskrit while in the 
non-traditional it is English or regional languages. The pro- 
ducts of traditional “system are strong in Sanskrit but weak in 
English and other modern Indian languages. Those of the 
non-traditional system are strong in English/MILS, but deficient 
in Sanskrit education. 


Indeperdentely of the R. Skt. S. Sanskrit Universities and 
the University Departments of Sanskrit, the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development, has 
also been promoting Sanskrit education in the traditional style 
by funding to ithe extent of 95% fourteen Adarsh Sanskrit 
Pathshalas and two Sodhsamsthas. These institutions are under 
institutional level management bodies on which Govt. function- 
aries are given representation. 


(vii) In view of the substantial difference between the tradi- 
tional and non-traditional styles of Sanskrit education 
and to remove the dichotomy mentioned above, there is 
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need for a national level agency which is to lay down, 
maintain and co-ordinate the academic standards for 
Sanskrit education as whole by bringing about meaning- 
ful interaction between non-traditional and traditional 
styles. The R. S.kt S. could be strengthened, elevated 
in status and given the role of a national level commis- 
sion for the purpose. The head of this organisation 
should also enjoy the status of a Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India. (In this context, it is worthy of notice 
that the Central Sanskrit Board has advised the enhance- 
ment of the status of the R. Skt. S. as an institution 
of national importance). 


Article 350 À : Instruction in the Mother Tongue-Prob- 
lem of the Urdu Speaking People and Development of 
Urdu. 

Urdu occupies the sixth position among the languages of 
India in terms of the number of those who speak this language. 
According to 1981 census, the number of Urdue speakers is 35 
million constituting 5.34% of the total population of India. 


Urdu is an indigenous language and is widely spoken by 
all sections of Indian peoplé belonging to all faiths, castes and 
creeeds. It belongs to the whole country and has an inter-state 
character. It is not the concern of any State or community. 
The responsibility for its development already. stands shared by 


the Central Government. 


The Government of India appointed a Committee in 1972 
under the Chairmanship of Shri LK. Gujral, the then Minister 
of State for Works and Housing for the promotion of Urdu. 
The Committee submitted its report in 1975. Over the years, 
there has been persistent public demand to implement the 
recommendations of the Gujral Committee particularly giving 
Urdu its due place in education. Early in 1990, the Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee of Experts under the Chairman- 
ship of Shri Ali Sardar Jafri, to examine implementation of 
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Gujral Committee recommendations. (The NPE Review 
Committee has had interaction with the Jafri Committee). One 
of the major recommendations of Gujral Committee which has 
been accepted by the Jafri Committee, is the provision for 
adequate safeguards for the Urdu linguostic minority at the 
primary and secondary levels of eduction. 


(viii) Keeping in view the need for imparting instruction 
in the mother tongue at the primary level to all the 
linguistic minorities and in the light of interactions 
with the Ali Sardar Zafri Committee, it is recom- 
mended that arrangements for the purpose of tea- 
ching in the mother tongue of the minorities should 
be as follows : 


Primary level 


(A) The Education Department of the State Govern- 
ments, Union Territories and the Local Authorities 
should, in the light of Article 350—A of the Cons- 
titution, make necessary arragements for teaching in 
minority language at the primary stage for the benefit 
of those who claim it ds their mother tongue. A 
Committee to monitor the implementation of these 
constitutional commitments may be set up in the 
concerned States with the Chief Ministers as Chair- 
men, 


(B) In Substitution of *10 : 40 formula : 


(a) Where ina area speakers of minority language 
constitute 10% or more of the total population, 
one or more minority language medium primary 
schools should be set up according to need. Such 


*The 10 : 40 Formula envisages provision of facilities for teaching 
in the medium of the mother tongue at the primary stage where 


there is a minimum of ,10 students in a class or 40 in a school as 
a whole. 


(b) 


(e) 
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schools need not be exclusively of one medium. 
Efforts should be made to keep all students at 
the same school to avoid segregation irrespective 
of their mother tongue. : 


In an area where minority language speaking 
people constitute less than 10% of the total 
population, a minority language teacher should 
be provided in such schools as are likely to get 
a minimum of 10 minority language speaking 
students. 


For immediate purposes, bilingual teachers may 
be appointed in schools mentioned in (b) above. 
The existing teachers in such schools may also 
be given incentives to learn minority languages 
additionally. 


Secondary level 
In substitution of *15 : 60 formula ` 


(a) It should be presumed that two third of the students 
leaving primary schools would be desirous of moving 
on to the next stage of education. Minority language 
medium sections in the existing secondary schools 
should be provided on this basis and minority lan- 
guage knowing teachers should be appointed in 
anticipation of students offering minority language 
as medium. The emphasis should be on students 
studying through different media in the same schools. 


(b) 


In the case of higher secondary schools in cities 
having concentration of minority language speakers, 
one minority language medium higher secondary 


eThe 15:60 Formula seeks to provide facilities, for teaching 
through the medium of the mother tongue, atthe secondary stage 
where there is a minimum of 15 students in a class or 60 in a 
school as a whole. 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(ix) 


school should be opened for every group of 8 to 10 
primary schools. 


The State Government should help in raising the 
standard of teaching in such minority medium higher 
secondary schools as are run by linguistic minorities 
themselves. 


The pre-conditions, if any, for permitting the setting 
up of minority language medium higher secondary 
schools and sections privately should be relaxed in 
favour of the concerned linguistic minority setting 
up such Schools or sections, and the procedure so 
simplified that the required permission would be 
granted within two months of the date of application. 


The facility of minority langauge medium secondary 
schools should, as proposed in the case of primary 
education, be provided wherever the minority lan- 
guage speaking population of an area constitutes 
10% of the population. 


The Jafri Committee has also recommended that the 
status of the Bureau for Promotion of Urdu should be 
changed from that of a subordinate office to an atuono 

mous organisation in order to arm it with functiona 

freedom and enhanced financial powers. This Commi- 
ttee supports this recommendation as well, consistent 
with its approach that academic bodies should be inde- 
pendent of the rigidities of the subordinate offices of the 
Government of India. 


Development of Sindhi 


Sindhi, like Urdue, is alsoa stateless language which is 
neither the official nor the regional language of any State. 
However, the speakers of Sindhi language are spread in several 
States of India and like Urdu, it has an inter-State character. 
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In the development of Sindhi, therefore, the Government of 
India has a special responsibility. 


The Sindhi Advisory Committee which advises the 
Government of India on the issues relating to the promotion 
of Sindhi has recommended the establishment of a Sindhi Vikas 
Board on the pattern of Taraqqui-e-Urdu Board. At present 
the work of promotion of Sindhi is entrusted to the Central 
Hindi Directorate which is not a very satisfactory arrangement. 
Besides the promotional activity is confined only to the holding 
of workshops, seminars and the purchase of Sindhi Books. 

(x) This Bommittee has gone into this question and recom- 
mends the establishment of a Sindhi Vikas Board, 
considering its inter-State character, its inclusion in 
the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution and the persis- 
tant demand from the Sindhi speaking people and their 
organisations for the formation of such a Board. There 
are other inter-State languages as well, besides Urdu 
and Sindhi like Gorkhali, Santhali, Maithili and 
Bhojpuri. Special measures for the development and 
promotion of these languages should also be taken. 


National Level Facility for Training in Translation 
POA, 1986 having referred to translation efforts being 
undertaken by the mutiplicity of agencies, the National Book 
Trust, the Sahitya Akademy, the State Akademies etc. called 
for efforts at translation being systematised. The POA also 
envisages the establishment of a Central Translation Bureau 
(different from the translation bureau under the Deppt. of 
Official Language of the Ministry of Home Affairs). The term 
of reference recommended by POA for this Central Translation 
Bureau was identification of gaps in dictionary resources so 
that suitable support programmes could be chalked out for the 
preparation of bilingual and multi-lingual dictionaries. 
(xi) What is required is not yet another agency for the 
routine production of dictionaries. On the other hand, 
anational level facility should be established in the 
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country for the purpose of imparting training in the 
methodologies of translation. This facility could be 
established as part of the Central Institue of Indian 
Languages. 


A Fresh Linguistic Survey of India 


(xii) The last linguistic survey of India (only one hither- 
to) was carried out from 1898 to 1928. Since this 
survey, considerable chrnges have come about in 
terms of vocabulary, direction, evolution of new 
dialects etc. Often, controversies also do arise 
regarding the identity of the languages. Therefore, 
a fresh linguistic survey of India based on rational 
principles should be undertaken. This new ` Survery 
would be of immense help in use of langu.:ges in the 
educational system particularly in the North-East and 
other areas where education is not taking place neces- 
sarily in the mother tongue. 


Use of Technology for Language Development 


In the multi-lingual society of the country, over hundreds. 
of years, pryverbs, idioms, images and metaphors have come 
to be shared by all languages. In this context, the future 
points to the need for significant role to be played by a media- 
ting languages. It is here that use of modern technology 
becomes indispensable for the purpose of transfer of vocabulary 
from one language to another. Computer technology has 
already come out with sophisticated computer pro grammes for 
transliteration from one language to another. The Department 
of Electronics has also taken up a project entitled TDIL 
(Technology Development for Indian Languages) with the 
concurrence of the Planning Commission. Reportedly, an 
outlay of Rs. 17.00 croves is envisaged in regard to this project 
during the Eighth Five Year Plan outlays for 1990-91 and 1991- 
92 being Rs. 2.00 crores and Rs. 5.00 crores respectively. 


Wë EE 
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(viii) Within the umbrella of the TDIL, Department of Edu- 
cation should undetake specific sub-projects for use of 
technology in the development of languages covering 
all aspects-learning systems, machine translation] 
transliteration, human machine interface system, etc. 
In the preparation and implementation of. these sub- 
projects. reputed Sanskrit universities and institutions 
should be involved. 


A 


Content and Process of Education 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


4.1.1. NPE, 1986 calls for a reorientation of content and 


processes of education. The modalities envisaged are : 


The curricula are to be enriched by cultural content ; 
value education is to be the given significant place ; 
media and educational technology are to be employed 
in all the spheres; work experience is to be an 
integral part of the learning process at all stages ; 
environment consciousness is to be promoted ; 
science and mathemotics teaching are to be geared for 
promotion of spirit of enquiry; the examination 
system is to be recast in terms of continuous com- 


prehensive evaluation of scholastic and 


scholastic achievements ; and development of 


language is to be in terms of 1968 Policy. 
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e 4.1.2. Going into greater details, the Policy implications 
in this regard are elaborated by POA in terms of the following : 


— Access to education of a comparable quality for 
all ; 


— Introduction of minimum levels of learning and 
provision of threshold facilities ; 

Tå Articulation of national system of education and 
‘a national curricular time frame with a common 
core. 


— Improvement of teaching and learning through 
examination reform. 

— Development of culture-specific curricula and instruc- 
tional material for the disadvantaged ; 

— Overhauling of teacher education system ; 


— Decentralisation of educational administration ; 


— Promotion of voluntary efforts and people's partici- 
pation. 


— Use of modern communication technology in educa- 
tion, training and awareness creation. 


4.1.3. Several intervention programmes have also been 
envisaged in POA with reference to the above implications of 


the Policy. 

4.1.4. The forganisational responsibility for bringing 
about the reorientation of content and process of education 
has been cast by the Policy of the NCERT, State Directorates 
of Education, SCERTS, State Institutes of Education and 
Boards of Education. 

4.1.5. The intervention programmes, according to POA, 
are to be implemented in areas of content reorientation, process 

“reorientation, development of technical’ support system, and 
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mobilisation and motivation by effective uses of communication 
technology and monitoring mechanism. 


Commitee’s Perspective 


* 4.2.1. While the national core curriculum is important, 
the Committee would call full scope being provided - in ad- 
dition to core curriculum—for diversity in content and 
pedagogy according to the socio cultural milieu ofthe school, 
college or university. 


4.2.2. While the POA does speak about decentralisation 
of educational administration and creation of institutional 
autonomy as already pointed out, even in the process of 
reorienting the content it has recommended a. fairly highly 
centralised modality, namely, preparation of instructional 
packages in core-curriculum areas, exemplar packages 
on specific work-experience activities etc. In the course 
of responses to the Perspective Paper on Education appre- 
hensions have been expressed about introduction of a standard, 
uniform curriculum which would be the result of Centrally 
directed efforts. While Central coordination would be meaning- 
ful, the process of preparation of curriculum should be decen- 
tralised through the involvement of State agencies. 


4.2.3. So far as process reorientation is concerned, 
while teacher training is very crucial, the Committee would call 
_ for modalities which are innovative and are designed to cater 
to the requirement of having to provide teachers in mass scales 
particularly for the primary level. Apart from this, courses for 
education of teachers required at the secondary levels in the 
schools have to be redesigned universally over a period of time 
to develop meaningful teaching comptetencies. Examination 
reform cannot be construed as an isolated activity to bring 
about process orientation. It has to go as a package along with 
reform in the structuring of courses and flexibility for students 


LI 
to avail of the restructured courses according to their con- 
venience. 
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4.2.4. Education Technology should not be construed 
as merely referring to techuological aids like TV, VCR, RCCP, 
Computer etc. More importantly, it refers to the whole area of 
process of teaching/learning and designing courses for the same 
irrespective of use of technological aids. While educational 
technology as à means of communication and motivation is 
important, its use should be modulated to meet the class room 
situations obtaining in the schools most of which are very 
unsatisfactorily provided in terms of infrastructure. Education 
Technology should emerge out of the felt needs in the class 
rooms. It should not be thrown at the students and the teachers, 
soto say, in terms of an external imposition whether the 
teachers and the students want it or not. While computer 
education is indeed important, its implementation in schools 
should be in the perspective of the resource constraints seriously 
inhibiting education at primary level. 


M Culture Content 
4.4.1. NPE and POA have dealt with the question of 
enrichment of the curriculum by culture content etc., at two 
levels. At one level India’s common cultural heritage has been 
identified as one of the elements of core-curriculum. The 
NCERT while preparing the model syllabi and exempler 
instructional packages is to apropriately include this core in 
the content of education. At another level (paras 8.1 to 8.3 of 
NPE) a synthesis has been envisaged between change oriented 
technologies and cultural traditions through education and 
establishment of linkages between the university system and 
institutions of higher learning in art, archaeology and oriental 
traditions. So far as cultural content of education is concerned, 
apart from the common cultural heritage, diversities of the 
cultural traditions in India are as important. The oral and folk 
traditions also symbolise the vibrance of Indian culture as 
dtstinct from textbook culture. 

4.3.2. Following up on NPE stipulation for synthesis 
between change oriented technologies and cultural traditions, 
the Department of Culture formed two committees and also 
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prepared certain schemes such as production of cultural 
resources and software for education ; review of textbooks ; 
introduction of cultural components in school under minimum 
cultura! content programme ; introduction of courses in colleges 
and universities ; courses on archaeological engineering etc. 
These schemes involved coordination with agencies like Centre 
for Cultural Resources and Training (CCRT), NCERT), (CIET) 
Archaeological Survey: of India etc. However, the Planning 
Commission was unable to allocate resources and advised the 
Department of Culture to secure the resources from the 
Department of Education. The Department of Education was 
also unable to provide resource support, apparently on account 
of inadequacy of resources for its own priority areas. 


Recommendations 
(i) The cultural content of education should include not 
merely the common cultural heritage of India as a 
whole but also diversities of cultural traditions of 


all parts of India, particularly those symbolised by 
the oral and folk traditions. 


(ii) In conveying to the student community, through the 
content of education, the culiural traditions of the 
country, the needs for acceptance/rejection of the 
same based on critical analysis should also be inclu- 
cated. 


(iii) The Department of Education should take upon 
itself the primary responsibility of linkages between 
the university system and institutions of higher 
learning as envisaged in the NPE instead of leaving 
it as a sectoral responsibility of the Department of 
Culture. 


Value education 


4.4.0. "The modality envisaged in the POA for value 
education is also the inclusion of the same in the core curri- 
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culum to be followed up. by production of exemplar instruc- 
tional packages by the NCERT. In the same way as unity of 
cultural has been sought to be projected, in the area of value 
education also the emphasis is on unity, that is, on unity and 
integration of the people (para 8.5 of NPE). This is indeed 
appropriately so. However, value education should be much 
more broad based. The modality of imparting education on 
these values cannot also be confined. to, the translation of the 
core curriculum into instructional packages. 8 


Recommendations 


(i) Democracy, secularism, socialism, scientific temper, 
equality of sexes, honesty, integrity, courage and 
justice (fairness), respect for all life forms, different 
cultures and languages (including tribal) etc. 
constitute the mosaic of values which is vital to the 
unity and integrity ofthe country. The content and 
process of education should be all pervasively in- 
formed by these basic values. 


(ii) Imparting of value education should be an integral 
part of the entire educational process and school 
climate, as distinct from dissemination of. values . 
through special classes or lectures in morality or 
through mechanical textbook-based learning methods. 
Some of the specific activities that could be promoted ' 
in this context are: 

— Establishment. of linkage between the school and the 
community, to stress the harmony and inter- 
dependence between. human being and human being 
and human being and natue : 

—  Narrating stories, including folktales depicting 
heroism, of martyrdom and supreme self-sacrifice on 
the part of great personalities belonging to different 
religions and regions etc. 
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— Community singing of folk-songs. 


— Study of classical traditions of India as part of social 
sciences. 


— Systematic and greater exchange of students within a 
region and between regions. 


— Encouraging schools and colleges to take up projects 
on States or regions of the country other than their 
own. 


(ii) In value education importance should also be given 
to ‘hidden curriculum’ whether it be inside the class 
room situation or outside. Subtle inculcation of 
values contributing to the development of total 
personality of the individual should be organised. 
These values would encompass a wide rang of attri- 
butes such as courtesy in person to person interface, 
a result oriented behaviour, personal and intellectual 
integrity, magnetic conduct etc. In other words, 
the overall output of hidden curriculum shall be what 
is normally understood by the use of the expression 
*Tehzeeb'. 


Languages 


4.5.1. NPE, 1986 calls for implementation of Education 
` Policy of 1968 so for as it concerns languages. An energetic 
development of regional languages and literature, implementa- 
tion of three language formula, development of Hindi as 
envisaged in Article 351 of the Constitution, provision of facili- 
ties for the teaching of Sanskrit and strengthening of study of 
English are the important aspects of the 1968 Policy relating to 
languages. 


4.5.2. The Policy in respect of languages enunciated 
during 1968 and 1986 has come to be stabilised and generally 
accepted all over the country. The Committee is not in favour 
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of reframing it. However, certain implementation strategies 
crucial and should be taken recourse to. 


Recommendation 


In order that the language Policy which has already come 
to be established and stabilised is meaningfully implemented, 
the following measures should be taken : 


— Universalisation of imparting instruction in the 
mother tongue at the primary ‘stage including for 
minorities and tribals. 


— Development of regional languages. 


— Progressively imparting education in regional langua- 
ges including at the tertiary level in a time bound 
manner. 


— Development of language competencies of students, 
by providing operational flexibilities for the national 
language institutions like Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, 
Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 
and the Central Institute of Indian Languages. 


— Strengthening of language teacher training. 


— Provision of ' national level facility for training in 
translation methodology. 
(All the measures mentioned above are more elabo- 
rately dealt with in the chapter on Languages in 


Education). 


Educational Technology 


4.6.1. NPE, 1986 envisages use of educational technology 


*to avoid structural dualism’ and as a mode of delivery of 
as and deprived sections. It is 


education out to distant are 
also to be employed for dissemination of information, teacher 


training, sharpening awareness of art and culture and inculca- 


tion of values. 
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4.6.2. Measures envisaged by POA for use of education 
technologies are : 


— Extension of TV and ratio transmission 
— Expansion of programme production facilities. 


— Provision of radio: receivers in primary/elementary 
schools. 


— Implementation of programmes for computer man- 
power development. 


— Introduction: of computer science: courses at the 
higher secondary level, extension of computer literacy 
programmes etc. 


4.6.3. The Central Institute of Educational Technology 
and UGC have been identified in the POA for playing co-ordi- 
nating role. 


4.6.4. In pursuance of'NPE and POA the Department of 
Education brought under" implementation a ‘centrally sponsored 
scheme for educational technology^witli an outlay of Rs. 115.90 
crores. The physical targets under the scheme were supply of 
one lakh colour TV sets and five lakh radio-cum-casette players 
to'primary' and upper’ primary schools. Assistance to States 
in the programme was envisaged'at rates ranging from 75% to 

d 100%. Presented in the Table below is the status of implemen- 
tation of the educational technology programme as projected 
by the Department of Education : 


GEET 
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Table 1 


Education Technology ` Achievements 
VE see bee c 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-99 Total for 
(anici- 1987-88, 
pated hy 1988-89 and 
31.3.90) 1989-90 


ammount spent (Rs. crores) 14.14 16.20 16.50 46.84 


(16.50)* 
No. of States covered 13 29 31 32 
No. of TV sets distributed 10049 12049 2799 24897 
No. of Radio-cum-Cassette 37:62 61755 49963" 155260 


Players distributed 


Continuing Schemes @ 


1. 


DI 


[] 


Amount released to CIET 528 3.10 3.146 11.526 
(Rs. crores) 


Amount released to SIETs 1,40 153 220 5.13 
(6 INSAT States A.P. Gujarat, 

Bihar, Maharashtra, Orissa, 

and U.P. (Rs. in crores) 


Amount released to ET Cells 0.22 0.26 0.54 1.02 
(Rs. in crores) 


Amount released to States, 715. 1119 10.60 


28.94 


UTs for TVs/RCCPs (Rs. in 


crores) 


Expenditure figures under c 
the “total amount spent" 


ontinuing ‘schemes are'included in 
exhibited in the first line under 


“Achievements”. 


The figure in rackets in BE for 1989-90. 
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4.6.5. Some of the important problems encountered in 
the implementation of the scheme for distribution of TV sets 
and radio-cum-casettee players are the following : 


*The rates originally fixed for the procurement of 
these equipment were Rs. 600 for RCCP and Rs. 
6,500 forTV set. At these prices, the State Govern- 
ments were not able to procure the equipment. The 
prices have since been revised to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 
8.500 respectively but the revision has come rather 
late-during 1989-90. 


*There have been inordinate delays on the part of 
certain State Governments like in the case of Rajas- 
than, Gujarat and U.P. in the matter of effecting 
purchases of RCCPS and TV sets. Funds given to 
them in earlier years have not been used for these 
purposes. 


*These equipment have often been supplied to schools 
where proper buildings are not available and where 
watch and ward facilities do not exist. On account 
ofthis,there have been cases where the equipment 
have been kept elsewhere outside the schools. 


*For operating the RCCPs, software have not been 
given ` on account of this, the equipment have 
remained unutilised. 


*The State Education Departments have often failed 
act with reference to the directories of education 
broadcasts of different regional stations ofthe All 
India Radio. 


4.6.6. In the INSAT States (Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
U.P., Gujarat, Maharashtra and Orissa), Education TV Pro- 
grammes are telecast for five days ina week for 45 minutes 
perday. This is done within the school hours. However, 
children do not have access to this programme for want of TV 
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sets. (A recent study carried out in Orissa by the CIET has 
brought out that only in 15% of the cases, there has been 
successful utilisation of the equipment). 


4.6.7. A proposal has been pending for crveation of an 
Educational Media Foundation «with a corpus fund with the 
objective of use of educational technology to achieve the goal 
of universal elementary. education and, for this purpose, to tap 
talents for the production of Radio and TV programmes. It 
was also envisaged that Foundation could function as a clear- 
house on education technology for the school system. However, 
the Central Institute of Educational techoology which was to 
play a crucial role in the matter of establishment of this 
Fundation has not been able to show results. 


4.68. The six INSAT States were also expected to 
create State Institutes of Educational Technology to function 
autonomously. So far, only Oriss has taken a decision on the 
creation of this Institute. Reportedly, the Govenments of 
Bihar and Maharashtra have since taken decisions for creating 
the same. Gujarat does not seem to approve of the idea of 
an autonomous institute. In the existing institutions, technical 
and professional posts have remained unfilled. The States are 
not providing full time Directors. Consequently, the capability 
of the INSAT States to produce educational softwere has not 
been of the desired level. Presented in the following Table is 
a statement on Education Technology Staff in Position (acade- 
mic, technical, productive and administrative) in the CIET and 
INSAT States. This statement brings out the staff deficiencies, 
paticularly in the professional side. 
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Table 2 


Education Technology Staff 
in Position in SIETs 


Ls .. .———  —P R 


(A) CIET (Central [nstitute of Educat ional Technology) 


1.. Acadomic and 
Production 


2. Engineering 


3. Administrative 


_ (B). SIET, Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


1. Academic and 
Production 


2. Engineering 


3. Administrative 


(C) SIET, Patna (Bihar) 


1. Academic and 
Production 


2. Engineering 


3. Administrative 


Posts sanctioned ` Posts Posts 
by Govt. of filled lying 
India up vacant 

135 103 32 

86 64 22 

114 97 17 

335 , 264 71 

55 40 15 

38 19 19 

35 .30 5 

128 89 39 

52 39 13 

38 29 9 

30 20 10 

120 88 32 
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EE, voe aM pr o ea 


:oPosts.sanctioned ` Posts Posts 
by Govt. of filled lying 
` India up vacant 


—n VH 


(D) .SIET, Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 


1.:;Academie and 59. 37 22 
Production 

2. ` Engineering 39 28 11 

3. Administrative 28 19 9 

E ER d EN 


(E) SIET, Pune (Maharashtra) 


1. - Academic and 052 m D 

‚+ Production 
2. Engineering 38 33 5 
3. Administrative 30 28 si 
120 104 16 


(F) SIET; Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 


1. Academic and 52 37 15 

o Production 

2. Engineering 38 31 T 

3. Administrative 28 19 9 
Ae den in ice 
118 87 31 


i — F AW 


(G) SIET, Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh) 


1. Academic and 61 47 14 
Production 

2, Engineering 38 30 8 

4. Administrative 28 28 SC 

107 105 22 
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4.69. As of now, Doordarshan is making time available 
for Education Progrommes as follows : 


*Three hours 45 minutes per day in five regional 
languages (Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya and 
Telugu) on a time sharing basis (45 minutes for each 
language). This is meant for children in the age 
group of 6-8 and 9-11. The programme is telecast 
on five days in a week Monday to Friday. 


` Two hours per day for five days ina week for the 
programme of UGC. 


*Telecasting of children’s film once in a month. 


4,6.10. A group on use of satellite services for education 
headed by Shri Kiran Karnik (consisting of representatives of 
the Department of Education, Department of Space and 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting has given a compre- 
hensive report on the requirements of TV time for educational 
purposes. The group has advised creation of 85 production 
centres in the country with 13 training institutes. The estimated 
outlay is of the order of Rs. 1200 crores required over two 
plan periods. According to the group, with this size of outlay, 
one channel of the Doordarshan dedicated exclusively to 
education could be provided. 


Recommendations 


4.6.11. The Educational Technology Programme as a 
whole should be reviewed by the Government in the light of 
the above experience. Specifically— 


(i) Status of utilisation of the RCCPs and TVs already 
provided to the various States should be quickly 
studied in detail, closely involving the States them- 
selves so that their proper utilisation is ensured. 
Where it is obvious that these equipment cannot be 
used on account of difficulties in proving the required 


(ii) 
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infrastructure, they should be transferred to schools 
where: such. infrastucture exists, In the class room 
situations, obtaining in the majority of the schools 
which are indifferently provided. with infrastructure, 
there are serious problems in using TV. The TV 
programmes cannot also be a substitute for normal 
teaching. (The printed material used by the teacher 
still remains the most potent tool for imparting of 
instruction). Priority should rather be for use of 
audio and video cassettes for educational purposes. 
The reason is that the teachers will have the facility 
of playing them in a regulated way at the time they 
consider suitalbe for the students. 


Within tye Education Department, in the monitoring 
the implementation. of this programme, there should 
be very close co-ordination between the Schools 
Bureau which handles the scheme and the Elementary 
Education Bureau which deals. with the problems of 
the children of the relevant age group. In fact, use 
of education technology. hardware as, well as software 
should. be made part of monitoring of UEE. 


(iii) Teacher training in the use of these equipment should 


be organised. The emphasis in teacher training should 
be on instructional designs suitable to local needs. 
Techno aids should be made available to the teachers 
only if and when needed. 


(iy) Already, infrastructure and capability are available 


in existing institutions in the country for the pro- 
duction of educational software. The UGC, NCERT 
the Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages, Central Institute of Indian Languages, 
and the Kendriya Hindi Sansthan: are the organj- 
sations which haye: facilities. and experience. in this 
area. While the-creation of education media founda- 
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tion may be worthwhile, simultaneously with this, 
the modalities of utilising the existing institutions 
should be laid down by the Government. These 
Institutions themselves could tap talents from the 
market fos production of educational software. 


(v) Immediate steps should be taken for properly 
manning the technical and professional posts in the 
State Institutes of Educational Technology so that 
their capacities are fully utilised and the present 
situation of their apparent under utilization altered. 


(vi) Early steps should be taken for implementing the 
programmes to have a channel of the Doordarshan 
dedicated for education, care being taken to ensure 
that distance learning at all levels is facilitated. (it 
is worthy of mention here that the Indira Gandhi 
National Open University: has been pressing for 
separate TV time for its programmes). Reportedly, 
Doordarshan has been demanding commercial rates 
for telecasting education programmes. In the context 
of educational development which is the basic 
minimum human need, it is not appropriate to apply 
commercial rates for education programmes— parti- 
cularly, as they are designed for providing access 
to education for the disadvantaged sections of the 
society. The Government should fund the costs 
involved—I & B Ministry meeting the capital cost, 
and the running costs being met by the Department 
of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Develop- 
ment on no loss, no profit basis. 


Computer Education 


4.1.0. The programme for computer education in the 
secondary and senior secondary schools (CLASS Project) was 
originally meant to be funded by the Department of Electronics. 
From the year 1987-88, funding from that Depatment has come 
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to be rather nominal. With serious resource constraint faced 
by the Department of Education even to meet its commitments 
on priority areas, not much progress has been made in the area 
of implementing this scheme for providing computer Jearning 
for the school students. Some of the major problems in the 
implementation of this scheme have been the following : 


*Virtually, no software is available in regional 
languages. 


*The Computer Maintenance Corporation (CMC) has 
not been able to supply the hardware requirements 
though an amount of Rs. 4 crores has been provided 


to it. 
*Institutions of higher learning in the country which 


have been brought into the picture as resource 
n the country) 


centres (there are sixty such centres i 

have not been able to show much results. There has 
been a provision of Rs. 1,500/- per. resource centre 
for meeting the expenses on project fellows. The 
fellows have often failed to undertake visits to the 
schools with the result that feed back has not always 
been available on the Status of use of computer. 


*Training of teachers in the-use of computers has 
been rather inadequate. In the Hindi speaking 
States, lack of knowledge of English has been à 
serious impediment for the teachers in getting trained 
in the application of computers. Largely, under the 
programme, BBC micros were acquired. The CMC 
has not been able to make additions to these equip- 


ment for giving them capability to use regional 
languages. 

Often, there have been inordinate delays in the 
supply of computer hardware after imparting of 
training in their use. (The delays have been of the 
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order one-and-a-half years between the time of 
training and supply of hardware). 


*Computer learning is not reflected in the time tables 
of the students. It is linked to SUPW for which 
generally two periods in a week are provided in the 
school system. This is inadequate for meaningfully 
imparting computer education. 


Recommendations 


G) Computer education, of course, is important because 
computerisation has become part and parcel of 
technologies contributing to development in every 
sphere. However, a cautious approach should be 
followed in the expansion of computer education. 
The simple reason is the serious resource constraint 
and the need for priority being given in the deplop- 
ment of available resources for universalisation of 
elementary education. (The Committee itself 
recognises that at school stage computer awareness 
is necessay but computer. aided learning. require- 
ments (CAL) as such is to be carefully evaluated 
before introduction). 


Gi) Computer learning should be made an integral part 
of the time table. Emergent and meaningful steps 
for the production of computer software in regional 
languages should be taken. The resource centres 
which are expected to train teachers and provide 
necessary support should be streamlined. The timegap 
between teacher training and computer hardware sup- 
plies should be minimised. The project not having 
been very successful consequent on having been tied 
down to CMC, the Government should bring about 
involvement of diverse agencies, at the same 
time going in for comuters other than BBC micros, 
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spect from these equipment being improved for 
facility of operating software in regional languages. 


Work experience, environment awareness and mathe- 
matics and science education 


4.8.0. While the Committee agrees with the emphasis 
given by NPE in regard to work-experience, environment 
oriéntation to education, mathematics teaching and science 
education, differs in regard to Implementation modalities. 
Specifically ` 

(i) Work experience/SUPM has remained a largely 
marginalised activity and this should become an 
integral part of the curriculum. Work has to be 
construed as a medium of education as “senses are 
the window to our minds’. (already brought out in 
the Chapter on “Education and Right to Work’). 


(ii) Appreciation of environment should be inculcated 
amongst children through their participation, on a 
day-do-day basis, in project work on ground. (This 
will also be one of the incidental outcomes of imple- 
mentation of the new model of vocational education 
recommended by the Committee). One of the basic 
objectives of environment orientation to education 
should be creation of a positive interface between the 
human being and environment. 


(iii) Traditional wisdom and knowledge should be inte- 
grated in the teaching and learning of mathematics 
and science (Already much enthusiasm has been 
generated in using the sutras of vedic mathematics 
as enrichment material for school education. This, 
for example, could be followed up). 


(iv) In the teaching Of science, conscious deviation has 
to be made from the practice of imposing on the 
students stanardised terminologies and nomenc- 
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latures. They should be encouraged to build up their 
own perceptions about natural and physical 
phenomena through the discovery method which will 
help them understand the underlying principles first 
on their own. In other words, the approach to 
science teaching: learning should be deduction method 
as well, and not induction method alone. For 
bringing about significant changes in terms of this 
style of science teaching, appropriate orientation of 
the teachers and the functionaries of Boards of 
Education should be organised. A whole range of 
new books should be brought out and simple experi- 
ments devised for the purpose. 


(v) The objective of science. teaching itself should be 
inculcation of a scientific temper. Emphasis should: 
be noton mere acquisition of scientific knowledge 
but use of scientific method as a tool of acquiring 
knowledge. ‘How’ is as important as ‘what’. 


Sports, physical education and youth activities 


4.9.0. Consistent with para 8.22 of NPE, 1986, for provi- 
ding opportunities for the youth to involve themselves in 
national and social development through National Service 
Scheme (NSS), National Cadet Corps (NCC) etc., the Depart- 
ment of Youth Affairs and Sports took up the matter with the 
Planning Commission at the time of formulation of Eighth Five 
Year Plan i.e. for larger coverage of students under these pro- 
grammes, apart from. Bharat Scouts and Guides. However, 
that Department has not been able to secure any significantly 
favourable response. d 


Recommendations 


(i) As in the case of implementing programmes relating 
to synthesis of culture and education, in the matter 
of provision of opportunities for the youth to involve: 
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| themselves in national and social development 
through educational institutions. and outside them, the 
primary responsibility should be with the Departe 
ment of Education. 


Gi) Dr. Amrik Singh Committee | has recommended 
widening the base for sports in educational insti- 
tutions ; laying down sports syllabus for students at 
different levels; orientation of teachers for sports 
and games ; close coordination between Lakshmibai 
National College of Physical Education (LNCPE) 
and educational authorities at different levels for 
drawing up a plan for reorientation of teachers etc. 
This package of measures should be implemented. 


(iii) Provision of specific slots during schooling hours for 
physical education ; stipulation of acquisition of 
specific grades in Physical Education to qualify 
students for particular classes, incentives for Physical 
Education teachers ; and regular courses in sports 
and physical education for students who want to 
choose this field as a career option are other 
important measures which should be brought under 
implementation. 


(iv) One of the important elements of physical education, 
all along has been emphasis on stereo-typed drills. 
Aerobics bringing out the rhythm in human move- 
ment have lot more educational and developmental 
value. This should be made part and parcel of 
physical education programme. The emphasis should 
also be on Indian games. 


(v) General youth programmes to be implemented in 
the school system could be a package of the follow- 
ing measures ` 


*Conduct of National Integration Camps ; 
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teaching of patriotic songs special reference to 
children of one region learning songs of other 
regions ; and inter-State visits of students ; 


*Introduction of National Service Scheme in all 
the schools at +2 level ; 


*Grant of appropriate credits for national service 
at the college level for award of degrees. 


(vi) Only 5% of the youth are involved in youth activities 

in the school system. There is a vast reservoir of 
youth potential outside the school system. Appro- | 
priate activities should be organised for them as | 
well. The youth outside the school system should 
be given access to the infrastructure ayailable in the 
schools. This alone will facilitate expanding the 
social base of those who are drafted for youth 
activities. 


(vii) The physical education teachers have all along been 
given a secondary status in terms of their service 
conditions, emoluments and means of according 
recognition to them. They should be treated as 
equal in every respect to other teachers. J 


(viii) National Integration camps should beso organised 
that opportunities are offered for the mixing of the 
youth with the underprivileged tribal population. 
This will also bring about national integration in the 
true sense of the terms. 


Examination Reforms 


4.10.1. Examination reform has been a subject of almost 
consistent consideration by various Committees and Com- 
missions appointed by the Government of India from time to 
time. The justification for examination reforms arises from 
academic considerations. Examinations alongwith teaching 
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and learning, in fact, constitute the trinity of functions in the 
educational process. Exarninttiohs over the years have tended 
to be an instrament for testing memory. Learning has become 
a rather mechanical process of'acquiring skills and teching has 
been largely a process of coaching for examinations. The 
relationship bétween examifiations and standards of teaching 
and learning are intimate. Improvement in any ‘one of these 
aspects results in improvement Of other aspects as Well. 
Therefore, the objective of examination reform is to make it 
an instrument of good education. 


4.10.2. The Indian University Commission. (1902) 
observed that the teaching in Indian education stood subordi- 
nated to examination and not examination to teaching, The 
Hartog Committee (1929) deprecated academic bias of exami- 
nations at the school level, geared as they were to the needs 
ofthe majority who did not have access to the university 
system and were to enter life. Similar criticism was voiced by 
the Sargent Plan 1944. The Radhakrishnan Commission (1948) 
pointed out that examination reform was a matter of very high 
priority in education reform as a whole. The Mudaliar. 
Commission (1952-53) made elaborate recommendations 0n 
examination reform and called for reduction in the number of 
external examinations, conduct of objective tests, assessment 
of attainments of the students through a proper system of 
school records, weightage for in-school tests, symbolic rather 
than numerical marking for purposes of evaluation and grading 


etc. The Education Commission (1964-66) considered the 


question of examination reform at allstages of education and 
nstrued as a means to assess 


called for evaluation being CO: 

learner development on an objective basis. The CABE Com- 
mittee on Examination Reform (1970) also made wide ranging 
recommendations. The National Policy on Education, 1986, 


envisaged evaluation as 4 continuous process so that the 


student would be helped to improve his level of achievement, 
lity of his performance at 


as distinct from certification of qual 
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a given moment of time. The National Policy on Education, 
1986 also considered examinations as a means for improvement 
of quality of education. Specifically, it called for removal of 
subjectivity in examinations, deemphasis of memorisatin, con- 
tinuous and comprehensive internal evaluation of scholastic and 
non-scholastic achievemants of students, improvement in the 
conduct of examinations introduction of concomitant changes 
in instructional material and methodology, introduction of the 
semester system from the secondary stage in a phased manner 
and use of grades in the place of marks. The Programme of 
Action (POA) suggested several specific short-term and long- 
term measures for carrying out examination reform at the 
school level as well as the university level. The following Table 
presents a gist of these measures ` 
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4.10.3. Following up on NPE, 1986, NCERT conducted 
a National Seminar on Examination Reforms and issued 
certam guidelines to the States, principally covering fhe sub- 
jects of scaling and grading, continuous comprehensive internal 
evaluation, setting up of balanced question papers etc 

4.10.4. The CABE. in July, 1989, also recommended that 
the State Boards should take effective steps in the areas of 
grading and scaling, continuous comprehensive interval 
evaluation of scholastic and non-scholastic achievements of 
studentsetc. The 19th Annual Conference of the Council of 
Boards of School Education in India, (COBSE) recommended 
the following in September, 1950 : 


*Comprehensive and continuous. internal evaluation 
should be introduced in a phased manner, initially 
at the elementary stage ; 


*A letter grading system on à nine point scale should 
be introduced for declaration of individual results by 
the State Boards by 1995 at the elementary stage. 


*The State Boards should work towards abolition of 
public examinations, particularly atthe end’ of class 
X: subject to credibility of continuous and compre- 
hensive internal evaluaiion, stage of reforms effected 
in grading system. and introduction of entrance test 
for admissions in institutions for higher learning. 


*Introduction of semester system in a phased manner 
from the secondary stage so that the students are 
enabled to progress at their own pace. 


4,10,5. Examination reforms having been recommended 
consistently by various Committees and Commissions over the 
years, steps for the same have been taken differently in different 
States. Presented below is. à statement of, the status of exa- 
mination reforms at the schools stage in different States. ` 
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Table 4 


Status of Implementation of Examination 
Reforms at The School level. 


eebe T A 


Steps for Examinations Reform 


No. 


phe EE s 


Boards|States which have 
introduced Reform 


EET A A O EE 


Development of policy state- 
ment (designs) for each 
question paper. 


Appointment of paper setters 
from among those trained in 
evaluation, 


Appointment of panels of 
paper setters for each question 
papers. 

Allocation of definite propor- 
tionate percentages of marks 
in question papers for testing 
different abilites. 


Ensuring an effective coverage 


of the syllabus through the 
question papers 
Introduction of specific 


pinpointed questions jin the 
question paper. 


Inclusion of  short-answer 
questions in the question 
papers, besides the essay-type 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Kerala, ^ Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, CISCE, J and K, M.P., 
Mainpur, CBSE, Haryana, Tripura, 
Karnataka, Goa, U.P., West 
Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Maharashra, Orissa, Rajashan 
CISCE, J and K, M.P., Manipur, 
Tamil Nadu, Haryana, Goa, U.P., 
West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Kerala 
Gujarat, Maharashra, Rajasthan, 
CISCE, Tripura, Goa. U.P. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Rajasthan 
CISCE, J and K, M.P., CBSE, 
Haryana, Manipur, Tripura, 
Karnataka, Goa, U.P. 


Andhra Pradesh. Assam, Gujarat 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
CISCE, CBSE, J and K, Manipur, 
M.P., Haryana, Goa, U.P. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra 
CISCE, CBSE, Haryana, Tripura, 
Goa, U.P., West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Asssm, Gujarat 
Karnataka; Kerala, Maharashtra 
Manipur, Orissa, Punjab, 


8. 


9. Use of question banks 


10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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ones, 


Introduetion of objective 
type questions (multiple 
choice) in the question papers. 


: for 
setting question papers. 


Abolition of overall options 
in the question papers. 


Development of marking 
scheme alongwith each ques- 
tion papers by the setter 
himself. 


Divison of question papers 
into two separate sections 
for fixed response and free 
response questions with fixed 
separate time limit. 


Introduction | of centralised 
spot evaluation of scripts. 


Introduction of mechanical 
processing of examination 
results. 


Scaling of subject-wise results 
for making them comparable. 


Allowing students to clear the 
examination in parts. 


Permitting students to improve 
their grades bY appearing at 
subsequent examination. 
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Nadu, CISCE, 
Goa, 


Rajasnthan, Tamil 
CBSE, Haryana, Tripura, 
U.P., West Bengal. 

Gujarat, 


Maharashtra 
Punjab, 


Pradesh, 


Assam, Gujarat ` 
Orissa, 


Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Kerala, 
Rajasthan, CBSE, U.P. 


Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
CISCE, case, UP. Goa, 


Maharashtra, West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Punjab, Rajashan, 
Tamil Nadu, CISCE. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
CISCE, CBSE, Tripura, Goa, U.P. 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Rajastnan, CISCE, CBSE, UP. 


Gujarat, Kerala, CISCE. 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Punjab, CBSE. 


Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Punjab, CBSE. 
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18, Reckoning both the product Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, Punjab, 
and performance in. evaluation, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, CISE, 
of practical work in science Tripura, CBSE, Goa, U.P. 


subject. 


19, Incorporation of both Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu. 
academic and non-academic 
areas of pupil growth in the 
scheme subject. 
20. Issue of separate certificate of Rajasthan. 
internal assessment alongwith 
that of external examination, 


21. Analysis of question papers Rajasthan, 
in) details as feedback for 
paper setters. 


22. Analysis of answer-scripts Rajasthan. 
of the examipation locating 
common errors, correlation in 
score, and; functional value.of 
item, etc. 


23. Autonomy to schools, im Rajasthan. 


curriculum. teaching, text= 
books and evaluation etc. 


4.10.6. The following further statement presents infor- 
mation on the status of implementation of examination reforms 
in the universities : 
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Table 5 


Status of Implementation of Examination 
Reforms at the University Level. 


S. Item No. of 
No. Universities 
1. Universities which have introduced internal 14 


evaluation at different levels 


2. Universities which have developed question banks 14 

3. Universities which have adopted grading system for 45 
various courses 

4, Universities which have introduced semester system 71 

5, Universities which have initiated steps to divide 56 
syllabus into units/areas of content 

6, Universities which have decided that choice in 50 
answering questions should be restricted to each 
units of syllabus 

7. Universities which have agreed to hold examinations 52 


without fulfilling the requirements of minimum 
lectures/tutorials, laboratory sessions etc, 


— 


4.10.7. The above statements on the status of imple- 
mentation of examination reforms clearly’ bring out that not 
in all the States or universities all the elements of examination 
reform have been brought under implementation in co-ordi- 
nated manner. Despite efforts at reforms the present day 
situation is one of tail wagging the dog ie. the system of 
examination dictating the character and quality of education 
itself. The schools have come to be construed as some kind 
of a giant conveyer belt, transferring students from stage to 
stage leading to the university, rather than institutions equipp- 
ing the students for life and working in society. The centralised 


public examination system, as distinct from evaluation at the 
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institutional level results in the majority of the examinees 
getting thrown off the conveyor belt, in effect making education 
discriminatory and elitist. (It is the comparatively more well- 
to-do who are able to afford the coaching materials and 
guidance through tuitions required for success in examinations) 
obtained by students either for addmission to higher courses 
or for selection of jobs has resulted in marks-based value 
system. The universities also have tended to jack up their 
marking system to compete with good universities. not neces- 
sarily mindful of standards. Universities are also under 
severe strain on account of the burden of holding examinations 
at the under-graduate level. It is desirable that universities 
relieved of the load of administering examinations. The 
students have to take several admission tests for entry into 
engineering and medical institutions. Apart from being a 
strain on the students, parallel tests by different institutions are 
an avoidable waste of resources. 


Recommendations 


(i) The question of examination reform should be cons- 
trued as a package of all the following factors : 


*Introduction of semester system. 


*Continuous internal evaluation ; and mainte- 
nance of integrity of such evaluation (and exa- 
minations in whatever form and scale they may 
be conducted); within the same classes, in 
primary stage, diaggregated evaluation of groups 
of students to cater to individual differences. 


*Teachers playing the key role, the principle 


being “He or she who teachers shall lay down ` 


d the syllabus and also evaluate”. 


*Facilities for students to move from one stage 
of education to another by appearing in entrance 
tests. 


(ii) 
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Facilities for students to have the freedom of 
choice of modules rather than whole course 
packages. 


*Provisions for credit accumulation by students 
facilities for transfer of grade from one institu- 
tion to another ; facilities of multiple entry and 
exit for students which in effect ` facilitatis 
opening up and non-formalising to the school 
system. 


It is this package as a whole which should be brought 
under implementation and not merely individual 
elements, that too in a piecemeal or ad-hoc fashion. 


In the present context of our educational system, how- 
ever, there are serious apprehensions basically about 
the concept of the teacher playing the key role. In the 
responses received in pursuance of the perspective 
paper on education, these apprehensions have been 
voiced by a large number of respondents. The main 
reason for these apprehensions is that the authority 
vested in the teacher in this regard might be abused 
in various ways. Respondents have also expressed 
the opinion that experiments in this regard in the 
past have not necessarily been successful. Another 
view expressed is that the teachers themselves might 
not be prepared to accept the onerous responsibilities 
going with examination reforms. It is natural that 
any attempt at reforms for the purpose of changing 
the status-quo means resistance from the established 
order. However, the call for examination reforms on 
the part of experts over the years having been very 
consistent and several States and universities already 
having taken up examination reforms in fact, though 
in a piecemeal way, there is undoubtedly need for 
orderly progress towards examination reforms in 
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terms of the above package. Implementation of this 
package, however, brisles with several practical 
problems, diversities in the educational system in the 
country being vast. Therefore. there is need for an 
Examination Reforms Commission. This should also 
be a permanent body which will facilitate monitoring 
of progress in examination reforms from time to time 
until the task is fulfilled in stages. The terms of 
reference for this Commission may be : 

(i) Review of the status of examination reforms from 
time to time. 


(ii) Phasing of examination reforms, indicating time- 
frame within which, and levels at which, the reforms 
are to be effected. 


(iii) Introduction of fair and objective systems of grading/ 
scaling. 


(iv) Laying down norms for continuous comprehensive 
internal evaluation and suggesting safeguards against 
abuse of this evaluation system. 


(v) Advising on minimum levels of learning to go with 
internal evaluation system. 


(vi) Laying down modalities for semesterisation and 
modularisation. 


(vii) Advising on inter-institutional linkages to secure 
comparable standards. 


(viii) Teacher orientation for successful implementation of 
examination reforms. 


It is obvious that the Examination Reforms Commis- 
sion will have to go into problems relating to the 
reforms in each State, fully involving the State level 
authorities such that problems at the State as well as 
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the sub-State levels are fully taken into consideration. 
Functionaries of UGC, AIU, AICTE, NCERT, 
NIEPA, State resource institutions, State Boards of 
Education and other expert bodies at the national 
and other levels, apart from teacher and student 
organisations will also have to be consulted from 
time to time by the Commission, The Commission 
may be headed by an eminent educationist with the 
rank of Minister of State, Government of India. The 
Commission may be a compact body consisting, 
apart from the Chairman, of experts in the areas of 
school, university and technical education. The 
Chairman and members may be full time function- 
aries. 


The School Bag 


4.11.0. The theme, in fact a serious problem, which is 
referred to and complained about universally by the teachers, 
students, parents and educationists is the ‘load of the school 
bag'. This problem is often picturesquely presented as creating 
hunch backs out of the school children and as relieving the 
children of the joys of learning —literally making the learning 
process burdensome, In a recent meeting of the CABE also, 
this came up for serious reference. The Committee has 
considered this matter in all its aspects and has the following 
suggestions to make ` 


Recommendations 


(i) The knowledge in different disciplines needs to be 
viewed in an integrated manner, rather than in water- 
tight compartments, By doing this it would be 
possible to avoid unnecessary repetition of facts. 


(ii) There is over-dependence on textbook-based learning, 
rather than on inculcating efficient reading habits and 
capabilities of self-learning. Emphasis on supple- 
mentary reading material and library work as impor- 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
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tant elements in school education can help in reduc- 
ing exclusive dependence on textbooks, without 
losing on quality of education. 


There is a fallacy which has guided formulation of 
curriculum, particularly in science subjects, for a long 
time and is one of the chief causes for the load of 
the science books. This is the principle of preparing 
the science materials to catch up with the exponential 
growth of knowledge. Instead, there is need to 
stress the scientific method of acquiring knowledge, 
rather than knowledge itself. Equipped with the 
tool of the method of acquiring knowledge, the 
student would be in a position to learn throughout 
life according to his/her needs. 


The present syllabus over-emphasises memorisation 
and recall of information. Concept formation and 
understanding of basic principles is invariably under- 
played. A shift in the emphasis from mere informa- 
tion to concepts aud principles would make it 
possible to eliminate the irrelevant materia] from the 
textbooks. 


At present the curriculum at the +2 level is used to 
put pressure on the designing of curriculum in the 
middle and primary schools. What is needed instead 
is to view primary and middle-level curricula in a 
self-sufficient package of knowledge, aptitude and 
skilis with which the child can go into the ‘world of 
work’ and continue self-learning throughout life. 
This step would ensure that what is taught in the 
élementary stage is determined only by the needs of 
the children in this age group. The social significance 
of this change lies in the fact that a great majority 
of our children would quit education after the 
middle school and only a few would proceed to the 
high school. 
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(vi) The curriculum is based on an erroneous view that 
learning comes to an end with the public examina- 
tion. Therefore, the curriculum framers try to stuff 
the textbooks with as much knowledge as possible. 
In place of this, it would be helpful if capabilities of 
self-learning and an aptitude to learn throught life is 
emphasised. 


(vii) The focus of the present curriculum is on a narrow 
segment of cognitive domain i.e. memorising facts. 
The entire curriculum needs to be reorganised to 
give due emphasis to not only all dimensions of the 

| cognitive domain, but also to affective domain and 

psycho-motor skills. This reorganisation would 
provide an immense scope for eliminating those parts 

: .of the syllabus which need a lower emphasis in this 

new framework, as an important part of the 

curriculum would then have to cover the affective 
domain and psycho-motor skills which are not tied 
up with textbooks. 


(viii) The class room learning is invariably alienated. from 
what the child learns from home and the society. 
This frequently results in avoidable repetition. 
Further, the school syllabus, instead of building upon 
the store of knowledge acquired by the children out- 
side school, often ends up either ignoring it or even. 
unconsciously mitigating it. 


Teacher and Students 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


5.1.1. The NPE 1986, while discussing the various 
aspects of education has placed immense trust in the teaching 
community. Teacher competency, accountability, aptitude and 
favourable attitude to the profession are to be ensured before 
teacher training or recruitment takes place The policy frame- 
work of NPE insists on recruitment of competent teachers and 
in-service training which could freshen them up once again. It 
has stated in clear terms the guidelines to be followed in 
teacher education, and in-service programmes. 


5.1.2. The POA on teacher education discusses in detail, 
the operationalisation of the policy outlined. The role of the 
teacher in the educational context requires three aspects, 
namely training in academic inputs, training in psychological 
inputs and research and development. Teacher accountability, 
competence and innovativeness are insisted upon, and teachers 
should possess in themselves the vital personality traits of 
motivation and concern. 
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5.1.3. For school teachers, pre-service training for the 
profession is insisted. NPE has also suggested an overhaul of 
teacher-education as the first step towards educational re- 
organisation. Other measures for reorganising teacher educa- 
tion at the various levels are also suggested. SCERTs and 
NCERT will implement the several programmes of research 
and training at the State level and from the centre respectively. 
District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) will be 
established with the capability to organise pre-service and in- 
service courses for elementary school teacher and for the 
personnel working in non-formal and adult education The 
National Council of Teacher Education will be provided the 
necessary resources and capability to accredit institutions of 
teacher education and provide guidance regarding curricula and 
methods. 


Committee’s perspective 
5.1.4. There is need for revamping the existing teacher 
education programmes. The reasons are : 
— The present teacher education programme is theory- 
oriented. 
— Itis isolated from schools, colleges, universities and 
community. 
— Practice teaching period allotted is not adequate in 


terms of duration and experience gained and what is 
done during this programme is often stereo-typed. 


— Materials prepared during practice teaching have no 
relevance to the realistic conditions of the schools. 


— Catering to all types of students during practice 
teaching is not taken care of. 


— There is little or no scope for the development of the 


affective domain of the teacher, especially of 
essential quality of teachers such as empathy, respect 
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for the individual student, attitude towards 
profession, children, society and development of 
values etc. 


— Demonstration or model schools are not under 
contro! of Colleges of Education. 


— There is no provision for organised and periodic 
inservice education of teachers. 


— In-service: programmes are not effectively done ; poor 
co-ordination and monitoring of in-service education 
programmes. Absence of research base for making 
inservice education more effective. 


— Inadequate infrastructures at the State and National 
levels, 


— There isminimum of emphasis in developing pro- 
fessional skills in the form of techniques, approaches 
or methodologies for becoming a facilitator to pro- 
mote group learning, and in general, learning to be 
an educator for human development, rather than for 
merely meeting examination needs. 


— Evaluation system is not criterion-oriented. 


The above mentioned points indicate directions along 

which teacher education could be modified. Suggestions listed 

- below will give a guidance for overrhauling teacher education 
programme. 


Removing Deficiencies 


The NPE lays emphasis on Teacher Education as follows 
“Teacher Education is a continuous process and its pre-service 
and in-service components are inseparable. As the first step, 
the system of teacher education will be overhauled”. If an 
important change in the education system is to be brought 
about by radical transformation of the present system of 
teacher education, then the functions of teacher education. 
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would include the following suggestions in addition to the 


points outlined in NPE. 


Recommendations 


(i) Selection of student should be regulated through 
stringent aptitude and attainment and not merely on 


University grade or mark. 


(ii) The training programme should be competence- 
based and there should be an integration of theory 
and practice for situational applications. 


(iii) Affective aspects to be taken care of so as to develop 
in students the qualities such as empathy, attitude 
towards profession, society and develop values. 


(iv) In-service and Refreshers courses are to be specific 
and they should be related to the specific needs of 
the teachers. In-service programmes should take due 
care of the future needs of teacher growth, evalua- 
tion and follow up should be part of the scheme. 
Research should support better management includ- 
ing delivery system of the programme. Development 
of innovative strategies and pilot trial of significant 
activities should be encouraged to ensure the effee- 
tiveness of the programme. DIETs should have the 
major responsibility for organising in-service cours a 
360 Hf ementary school teachers. A strong distance 
education system of in-service education should be 
developed using TV, Radio and Print media. It can 
be strengthened by occasional contact programmes. 


(v) All should be strengthened with continuous supply 
of relevant learning material including journals. 
Provision should be made for every teacher to attend 
in-service programmes according to the specific 
needs and requirements. t 
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(vi) ‘The first degree in teacher education should not be 


given through correspondence education. 


Preparing Teachers for the New Thrusts 


5.2.0. In the light of the new thrusts which the Com- 
mittee is proposing for the education system, the teacher 
training would have to be totally revamped with a view to 
equip the teacher with the following attributes : 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


empathy and a school perception of the need profiles 
of children from different educationally backward 
sections of society ; 


understanding of the status of women in society and 
the need to introduce a gender perspective in all 
dimensions of education ; 


capability of imparting education in all aspects of 
cognitive and affective domains as well as psycho- 
motor skills ; 


aptitude for innovative and creative work : 


perception of the interventionist role of education in 
a stratified society and the ability to give operational 
meaning to this role ; 


preparedness for vocationalisation of entire educa- 
tional process and aptitude for integration work in 
academic learning ; 


ability in special areas such as pre-school education, 
education for the handicapped children, continuous 
and comprehensive evaluation, ^ activity-based 
learning, scientific methods of acquiring knowledge 
etc. ; and 


a sensitive understanding of her/his role in a 
decentralised and participative mode of educational 
management, 
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5.0.0. In addition to the personal attributes enumerated 
above, the new thrusts towards UEE would require the teacher 
of the elementary stage to be trained in the following concepts, 
methods and skills : 


non formalisation of the school which would involve 
introduction of child-centred approach, ungraded 
classroom, diaggregated and continuous evaluation, 
and a sensitive understanding of child's behaviour ; 


reaching out to the unserved habitations and those 
sections of children who have not so far responded 
schooling by organising *para-schools' ; 


linking up with ECCE and adopting its play-way and 
activity-based approach into the primary school ; 


developing school into a community school where 
school becomes a nucleus of several social and 
cultural activities of the village besides becoming à 
centre through which development and social welfare 
may be made available to the village ; 


mobilising resources, both human and otherwise, for 
enrichment of the learning environment through 
introduction of signing, drawing, clay-modeling, 
folklore and folk singing in the class room ; 
developing content on the basis of the minimum levels 
of learning ; 

community empowerment by communicating the 
expected learning outcomes in simple. forms and 
arranging opportunities where the community could 
directly evaluate what their children have gained 
from the school ; 

capability to guide vocationalisation of entire Elemen- 
tary Education, alongwith mastery over at least one 
SUPW or vocational skills ` 
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— understanding of how to integrate different subjects 
into an organised whole. 


Recommendations 


Revamp the teacher-training programmes along the lines 
suggested above, particularly for the teachers at the elementary 
stage, with a view to meet the requirements of the new thrusts 
proposed for UEE. 


Internship Model of Teacher Training 


5.4.1. The challenge of UEE has posed the problem of 
training several Jakhs of additional teachers within the next 
few years at the elementary stage. The conventional approach 
of institution-based model of pre-service and/or in-service 
teacher training may not be adequate for the purpose for the 
following resons ` 


(i) Being isolated from the ground realities, this model 
is unable to provide for suitable mechanisms to 


integrate field problems in the training modules. 


(ii) The linkage between theory and practice is rather 
weak in this model. 


(iii) The infrastructural facilities available today for this 
model are just not adequate for meeting the UEE 
requirements. 

5.4.2. It must be kept in mind that the problem of 
preparing teachers for UEE cannot be reduced to mere quanti- 
tative terms, notwithstanding the requirement for rapidly 
preparing a large number of teachers. The need for quality 
and relevance in education is of critical importance for UEE, 
as shown elsewhere. Any model of training would have to 
take these facts into consideration. 


5.5.0. The Commitee, therefore, proposes an alternative 
model, termed ‘Intership Model’ to meet the challenge. The 
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model is particularly suited for preparing 'para-teachers' who 
would be recruited by the school Head Master/Mistress for 
organising ‘para-schools’ as envisaged elsewhere. However, the 
model is based upon sound educational principles which merit 
attention of teacher educators for all sorts of training situa- 
tions. ' 


5.6.1. Becoming an effective teacher is not a question of 
acquiring a bagful of tricks of the trade, but of growing into a 
human being skilled in the art of communication. It may be 
better to speak of developing a teacher than of training one. 
However, whatever the terminology used, training is an ongoing 
continuous process spread over time. From this point of view, 
a model of teacher training based on the concept of internship 
is proposed as an alternative to the conventional pre-service 
teacher training course. The characteristic of this model and 
its differences from the conventional model are summarised 
below : 


Za Ee — EES 


Internship Conventional 
E 
(i) Long duration Short duration 
(ii) In-service Pre-service 


(iii) On-the-job, alongwith In-the-institution only, (inclu- 
inter-mittant ‘in-the- ding an adjunct of ‘practice 
institution’ training teaching’) 

(i.e. sandwiching) 

(iv) Practical and theory Mainly theoretical 

through practice 


(v) Reality-oriented Ideal-oriented 
(vi) Experience-based Instruction-based 
(vii) Inductive Deductive 


(viii) Low-cost Hig-cost 
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5.6.2. The internship model is firmly based on the 
primacy and value of actual field experience in a realistic situa- 
tion, on the development of teaching skills by practice over a 
period of time, on supervised teaching under the guidance of 
more experienced and skilled person on role modelling as a 
time-tested pedagogical principle. It is “inductive” because 
it expects to draw theoretical insights after exposure to a range 
of personal experiences and observations ; a deductive model 
first gives instruction in basic principles in an abstract manner, 
and expects the student to apply the principles to real life 
situations later on. 


5.6.3. The relationship between the content of teacher 
training (what is to be learnt) and process (how is it to be learnt) 
is illustrated in the following diagram. All content can be 
grouped under the headings-Knowledge, Skills and Attitudes, 
and all processes can be grouped under the headings-Theoreti- 
cal Instruction, Practical Work and Field Experience. 


EEN Ee TED. 


Knowledge Skill Attitude 
Q ou i ac EF 
‘ Short- 
P Theoretical 
Instruction term 
O Practical Medium 
C Work 
E . term 
Field Long 
Experienc 2 term 
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5.6.4. Knowledge required to be an effective teacher at 
the primary level is partly of subject matter content, but this 
is a small component, since the primary teacher, especially in 
the first three ^ears, is expected mainly to teach literacy and 
numeracy skills, and life skills. The main knowledge required 
is from the field of child development-of how children develop 
and how children learn, of the stages of development, of 
children’s needs etc. This kind of knowledge can be given 
largely through the conventional modes of instruction-lecturers, 
discussions, reading, audio-visual methods, etc. Group 
discussions based upon the observations and life experiences 
of the trainees themselves can be an excellent way of teaching 
this kind of theory. This sort of instruction can be given in 
a short-term hence it has been placed in the first box. 


5.6.5. Skills required by a teacher are of many types, 
ranging from ability to tell stories, sing, dance, paly gams and 
act, to skill in making and doing things, skills in various 
crafts and domestic activity and interactive skills like stimula- 
ting, guiding and encouraging children, handling groups at 
various levels eto. Skills need regular and constant practice 
and cannot be leart by mere instruction, through initial demons- 
tration may be useful or even necessary. So skills have been 
labelled as medium term and placed in the middle box. 

5.6.6. Attitudes towards work, towards children of 
different ages, towards self, towards women, towards different 
cultures, towards society, and towards others are the hardest 
to build up. They can never be taught by direct instruction 
but are acquired through various processes such as exposure 
to role models, limitation of role models, peer attitudes and 
other socialisation modes. Attitudes likea long time to be 
internalised, hence they have been labelled long-term and placed 
in the last box. ` 

5.6.75. To make a success of the internship model of 
training the following are required : 

—  realsitic field situation for teachers. 
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— long duration. 
— supervised teaching in the field. 


— good role models ; and 

— trainers who are themselves skilled and effective 

teachers. 

5.6.8. Allexcept the last two-may be fairly easy to get 
by merely placing trainees in the field. Even the last two are 
available among experienced teachers inthe field, through it 
may be hard to find among those conventionally labelled as 
trainers, that is the staff of training schools and inspectors of 
schools. On the other hand, allthe cost and paraphernalia 
of the conventional pre-service two-year training course can 
be saved, by placing traineesin the schools as intern-teachers, 
playing them for it, and expecting them to fulfil their regular 
duties. 

5.6.9. A sandwich pattern is suggested, starting with 
a brief period of 'theoretical orientation', followed by long 
periods of supervised teaching in the schools, alternating with 
shortinstitution-based sessions of discussion and clarification 
of theory and for learing. and practice of skills. During the 
internship, each trainee should be attached as an intern to an 
experienced and skilled teacher who acts asa role model and, 
in addition, should receive guidance through demonstration in 
skills by skilled trainers, These periods should cortinue to 
alternate for several years. In the second and third year, 
supervision may become less frequent and the trainees left to 
function more and more independently. The trainees should 
be certified as a trained. teacher only after three (or five) years. 
The final evaluation should be done on the basis of continuous 
evaluation by the supervisors and senior teachers of the 
trainee’s abilities, skills and effectiveness as a teacher, by 
evidence of his practical skills in the form of objects made and 
events carried out (NOT by demonstration lessons) and by a 
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short written and oral test of knowledge. The actual division 
of time periods is flexible and varying patterns can be adopted. 
5.6.10. It reckoned that the newly recruited ‘para- 
teachers’ may be given a short (say, two weeks) orientation 
course before being given job placement. During this course, 
S/he may be acquainted with the basic strategies and measures 
adopted for UEE and also be sensitized towards children, 
particularly girls, from under-priviledge sections of society. 


5.6.11. From time to time, the trainees in the Intership 
Model may be invited either by a local High School or DITE 
for a sandwich progrrmme of in-service institution-based short 
term course with a view to enrich theory as well as exchange 
experiences among the trainees. 


Recommendations 


(i) The Internship Model of teacher training may be used 
extensively for preparing ‘para-teachers’ during their 
probationary period. The programme in each 
Educational Complex may be co-ordinated at the 
Complex levelin close linkage with the DIET. This 
training would have to be sandwiched with in-service 
institution-based short term courses in between. 

(ii) The Internship Model may also be explored asa 


possible way of training other types of teachers as 
well. 


Training High School Teachers 


5.1.1. A revised curriculum has been prepared by the 
NCTE for the B. Ed. courses. Before the curriculum is finali- 
sed, the draft may be sent to the different training institutions 
around the country for comments and suggestions. This 
exercise will also make them feel involved and at the stage of 
implementation, there will be more readiness to transact the 
new curriculum. 
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5.7.2. The Committee considered the integrated model 
of teachers education which has been practised by the four 
Regional Colleges of Education (RCE). In this model, following 
class XII, trainee is given a 4-year course intergrating subject 
and methodology. At the end a B.Sc.-B. Ed. degree is awarded. 
The Committee observed that this model provides the necessary 
professional touch to the training and, therefore, needs to be 
encouraged. 

Recommendations 
(i) The new NCTE syllabus for B. Ed. courses should 
be circulated to all teacher training institutions and 
State/UT Governments for detailed comments, before 
the matter is finalised. 


(ii) Encourage more institutions to open the 4 year 
integrated course along the lines of Regional Colleges 
of Education. 

Preparing Teacher Educators for Leadership Role 


5.8.1. The Committee notes the following situation with 
concern : 


(a) The educational objectives and strategies are planned 
in isolation of those who have to implement them, 
i.e., the teachers and teacher educators. Conse- 
quently, they interpret the objectives and strategies 
in their own perception and this can even result in 
action that may be diametrically opposite of what 
was intended. 


(b) Further, the teachers and teacher educators do not 
have any concrete role in policy implementation or 
its monitoring. Their role is confined to doing only. 
what they are told. 


. (c) The teacher training institutions, irrespective of their 
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level or status. are essentially service institutions, 
meeting the expectations of policy framers. 


5.8.2. The teachers, teacher educators and the training 
institutions must be assigned a leadership role in all aspects of 
education—policy making, planning, strategy formulation, 
implementation and monitoring. Unless this is done, the 
education system is unlikely to respond to exhortations to 
change and serve the society. True, they Jack today the 
necessary motivation, aptitude and competence to assume the 
leadership role, but this cannot be an excuse for not taking the 
first step forward in the right direction. With appropriate 
inputs and mechanisms for their growth, a process needs to be 
generated right away to ultimately place the responsibility 
where it legitimately belongs. In this, the teacher educator 
would have a pivotal role. 

5.8.3. The Committee presents the following profile of a 
teacher educator : 


— Should preferably belong to the cadre of school 
teachers and must have experienced the system at 
least for a few years ; 


— should also have exposure to the outside world at 
large in order to acquire a broader perspective ; 


— should be of high academic competence ; 


— should possess an integrated view of knowledge and 
conviction in the interventionist role of education ; 


— should carry a historical and socio-economic under- 
standing of the problems and issues faced by Indian 
society, as also the world ; 


— should have empathy and a burning concern for the 
under-privileged ; 


— should have competence for research and an aptitude 
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for using research as a powerful tool for educational 
and social development. 


— should be distinguished by having personality 
attributes such as ` 


(a) ability to think and work with a sense of 
independence, 


(b) ability to act against the prevalent or populist 
opinion, 

(c) ability to convince and catalyse people. 

(d 


(e) ability for creative and sustained action. 


ability to lead both by precept and practice. 


— 


(f) ability to mobilise resources, both human and 
financial, from within and outside the com- 


munity, and 
(g) ability to work with different segments of 
society, including the Government. 


— A high motivation for need achievement, 


(a) a desire to achieve 


(b) ability to work even when demotivating factors 
are present. 


(c) a willingness to accept responsibility and feel 
accountable. 


(d) high inter-personal skills. 


5.8.4. In order to develop such a teacher educator, a 
special programme of education, having the necessary status. 
and resources, would have to be developed. The programme 
would give adequate weightage to cognitive, affective and 
operational components of the role expected of a teacher 
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educator. The institutions running these programmes must 
play an active role in educational policy making, planning, 
implementation and monitoring from the very beginning, there- 
by also providing a ‘field situation’ in which the trainees of a 
teacher educator programme would receive training. 


Recommendations 


(i) Give the teacher educator a leadership role in all 
aspects of the educational system, including policy 
making, strategy formulation, implementation and 
monitoring. 


(ii) For the above purpose, organise a specially designed 
training programme such that all the desired 
attributes of a teacher educator would be inclucated 
in the trainee. 


Continuing Teacher Education 


5.9.0. It is suggested that the responsibility for planning 
and organisation of the in-service programme should be 
assigned to the Educational Complexes. They have the 
advantage of both being not too small and not too big. Being 
small enough, supervision and care of individual and small 
group needs is possible. Being large enough, in terms of 
number of teachers, it will be easier to get resource support 
from outside the Complex as well, such as from DIET, SCERT 
and a variety of other institutions, and in particular from the 
nearest Teacher Education College. It would seem essential, 
for the health and vigour of the TE College that such on going 
and regular contacts are maintained with the teachers. While 
the teachers in the Complex will often prove to be very good 
resource persons, with a little orientation and support, the EC 
may require additional support and these can easily be 
organised. In-service programmes should basically be in small 
manageable numbers, and hence attempts at organisation of 
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in-service at state level and worse, at national level, will not 
prove very effective. 


Recommendation 

The proposed Educational Complex may be given the 
responsibility for co-ordinating and organising in-service 
teacher training programmes for the teachers in the area of 
its coverage. In particular, the Complex can provide an 
effective channel of communication between the schools and 


DIET. 
Miscellaneous Issues 


5.10.1. The selection, placement and professional updat- 
ing of Teacher Educators will also require urgent attention. 
The present practice of often making certain training institu- 
tions such as SIE, SISE, Field Offices etc. as dumping grounds 
for unwanted or troublesome persons is a great injustice to 
them as well as to the ones who come for training. The 
practice in several Universities of rotation of Head of the 
Department, may also be extended to the other categories of 
teaching staff in the Government. This will provide them a 
chance to unlearn and relearn in a new situation. 

5.10.2. With close to 4 million teachers, the problem of 
in-service assumes much greater urgency. The teacher is a 
professional like any other professional, such as doctor, 
engineer or lawyer. To qualify and to remain as a professional 
person, one must have updated knowledge and skills. Think 
of a doctor, prescribing drugs banned a decade ago or an 
engineer using methods that are found to be either very costly 
or unsafe, There Io also a code of professional ethics that 
applies to every profession. To qualify as a professional, there- 
fore, the teacher must have updated knowledge and skills along 
with a code of ethics. That is why it is essential that every 
teacher, without exception go through an in-service education 
programme once every five or six years. If done as a ritual or 
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to fulfil a prescription from above, or for filling State or 
national reports, it will serve little purpose. As with other 
professions, the requirement of updating must be linked to 
continuing as a professional. Hence the possibility of with- 
drawing the teaching license must also be there, if some refuse 
to go through a course of re-orientation or attend without 
anything. 

5.10.3, In a recent national workshop. held by NIEPA, 
(December 1989) a detailed articulation was made of adminis- 
trative and financial powers that the Heads of Secondary 
Schools should have in order to function well and to improve 
the quality of education. Since the workshop was a Govern- 
ment initiative, the recommendations of the workshop may be 
made applicable in the Government controlled schools, at least 
as pilot project. 

Recommendations 


(i) The practice of using teacher training institutions as 
a dumping ground for unwanted or troublesoms 
persons should be stopped forthwith. Instead, com- 
petent persons may be brought into these institutions 
from schools and other Government institutions on 
a rotational basis. 


The continuation of a teacher may be linked with 
the completion by her/him of the requirement of 
updating her/his knowledge from time to time. 


All the necessary administrative and financial powers 
be vested with the Head of the institution (i.e. 
Primary/Middle/High Schools). so that she/he may 
function with autonomy to fulfil the assigned role. 


District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) 


5.11.1. The NPE deserves credit for launching a nation- 
wide programme of strengthening teacher training institutions 
at the distict-level and giving them the role of identifying and 
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responding to the teacher training requirements of the area of 
their coverage. During the past three years substantial funds 
have been provided for construction of buildings, purchase of 
of books and creation of other facilites. The success of DIETs 
is critically linked with the following factors : 


(i) The quality of its staff and the principal, and 


(ii) Its autonomy from SCERTs and the State Govern- 
ments for taking initiative in organising its own 
research and training programme. 


Reportedly DIETs are often being still viewed in the old 
mould of Government-controlled teacher training institutions, 
rather than as autonomous agencies in a decentralised manage- 
ment system. 


5.11.2, In view of the new thrust proposed by this 
committee DIETs would have to assume fresh roles to meet the 
challenges. 


Recommendations 


(i) The State Governments must ensure full autonomy 
to DIETs for embarking upon its own programme of 
research and trining so that these are able to play 
their expected role in bringing about quality im- 
provement and reform. 


(ii) In view of the new thrusts given by this Committee 
to education, DIETs would have to undertake fresh 
responsibilities and develop competence in the 
respective areas as enumerated below : 


(a) Universalisation of Elementary Education 
(UEE) ; 


(b) Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) ; 


(c) Women’s Education with emphasis on giving a 
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gender perspective to the entire educational 
process ; 


(d 


2 


Education for promoting equity and social 
justice among SCs/STs and other eductionally 
backward sections of society, including minori- 
ties ; 


(e) Vocationalisation of the entirc educational 
process ; and 


(f) Examination reforms, modularisation, multiple 
entry and exit points. 


Status of implementation of the Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes of Teacher Education 


5.12.0. Twenty-three States have been given assistance 
by the Central Government under the Scheme of Teacher 
Education and altogether an amount of Rs. 104.70 crores has 
been released to them during the three year period 1987-90. 


This is certainly one of the schemes under which moni- 
toring has been close. Nonetheless, progress cannot be said 
to be of the desired level. Out of 101 DIETs sanctioned during 
the year 1987-88 and 114 sanctioned during 1988-89, only 70 
and 20 respectively have become operational/semi-operational. 
State Governments have not been forthcoming in giving specific 
information in respect of the progress made in the establish- 
ment of CTEs/IASEs — i.e. 15 of them sanctioned in 1987-88 
and 17 in 1988-89. While this is generally the picture at the 
overall level, the States of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Union Territory of 
Delhi, reportedly, have had reasonably good performance to 


exhibit. 
West Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat and certain North 
Eastern States like Manipur and Tripura are reported to have 
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exhibited virtually no performance after having received assis- 
tence from the Government of India. 


No State has so far notified the revised recruitment 
rules for manning the posts in the teacher education insti- 
tutions. 


The problems in achieving the desired level of progress 
in the implementation of this scheme would seem to have been 
hesitation on the part of the State Government in committing 
themselves without being assured of continued assistance 
during the Eighth plan, non-creation for delays in, the creation 
of posts required, lack of reasonable implementation machinery 
in the States, the usual delays that go with the process of 
executing works (preparation of plans and estimates, invitations 
of tenders. awarding of works, obtaining sanctions of the 
competent technical/administrative authorities etc.), delays in 
reflection of the required funds in the State budgets etc. 


Recommendations 


(i) Emergent steps should be taken for getting com- 
pleted all the teacher education institutions for 
which financial assistance has been given by the 
Government of India. 


(ii) Further financial assistance to States which have 
not so far completed the earlier phases of project 
implementation should be avoided — i.e. until 
physical progress is demonstrated in regard to funds 
given but not yet used. 


(iii) As the faculty of the DIETs is the most crucial 
element in the teacher education programme, 
emergent attention may be given to the filling up of 
all the posts. Recruitment rules for manning these 
posts should also be got issued by the State Govern- 
ments urgently. 
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Teachers and Students ; General Issues 


5.13.0. Teachers have to play a crucial role in the 
process of social transformation. They have to shoulder com- 
plex tasks as active participants in national development. It 
is in this cotext that the social status of teachers, the material 
conditions of their life, and the environment of their work have 
significance. 


An indicator of the status that a professional enjoys is 
the influence that members of his profession are percieved to 
exert on the people and the society in general. A large pro- 
portion of teachers today do not feel that they exert any 
significant influence on the community and still less in the 
society generally. Ineeed, many members of the teaching pro- 
fession feel that the image of their profession is either 
unfavourable or indifferent. Nevertheless, most of the teachers 
feel that they wield considerable influence over students and 
that they shape the values and characters of the students. 


Economic benefits, job security and freedom of work are 
generally perceived as necessary conditions for improvement in 
the social status of teachers. However, increase in material 
benefits is not sufficient. Cultivation of professional com- 
petence, capacity to inspire and motivate students, devotion 
to duty, good scholarship and academic record, and guest for 
knowledge and excellence are all equally significant. Unless the 
level of professional competence does not rise alongwith better- 
ment of material conditions, the status of teachers will not 
Pursuit of excellence and establishment of reputation 


improve. As : 
asateacher go a long Way in giving high status to teachers 


even if material benefits are not at par with othsr professions. 


Teacher's Welfare 


5.14.0. Conducive working conditions and environment 
are necessary for improving teacher effectiveness ; however, 
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provision of various welfare facilities for them are just as neces- 
sary. These should include : 


— Office-room individual teachers with adequate pro- 
visions for interaction with students, staff lounges, 
department libraries etc. 


— Residential quarters at reasonable rent. 


— Facilities for community/corporate life including 
cultural and recreational facilities 


— Medical facilities 


— Travel facilities for visiting libraries and other 
advanced academic centres, industrial establishments, 
etc. including participation in conferences, seminars, 
etc. 


Teachers’ Participation in Management 

5.15.0. Teachers should be provided with opportunities 
to participate in a wide range of activities that are crucial to 
the growth and development of the institutions they serve. 
Participation in such activities as preparation of the institu- 
tional plans, strategic planning, curriculum design and develop- 
ment, preparation of academic regulations, etc, should be 
activities in which teachers play significant role. The involve- 
ment of teachers in these functional areas should be fostered 
through conducive structures and work environment. Such 
involvement then will lead to a meaningful participation of 
teachers in decision making and implementation of the pro- 
grammes. From this point of view, a more comprehensive role- 
assignment of teachers is necessary. 


In specific terms, participation of teachers should be 
encouraged in : 


— Planning and resource mobilisation, curriculum 
design and d»vclopment, formulation of institutional 
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strategies for development, etc. They should be 
represented on Committee, Boards, etc. involved in 
the consideration of these issues. 


— Teachers representation on Executlve Council, Senate 
(Court) and other principal decision-making bodies 
should be considered as essential to provide the 
necessary academic input in the deliberations of these 
bodies. 


— Teachers should be represented on bodies which 
consider matters like teachers, welfare, their condi- 
tions of service, and their grievance redressal 
mechanisms. 


— Itshould be advisable if appointments at the level 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors, functional Deans/Directors, 
Registrars, etc. are made from amongst teachers to 
ensure functional linkages between the academics 
and the administration. 


Questions concerning teacher participation in manage- 
ment and their representation on decision-making bodies have 
generally centred around such. issues as democratic representa- 
tion like elections. Views have been expressed against elected 
representation as it has introduced on the campuses an element 
of political activism and often situations of conflict and 
confrontations. While elected representation might be welcomed 
where healthy competition can be ensured, other modes of 
representation, namely, seniority by rotation or nomination 
etc. might also be considered. 


Teacher Mobility 


5.16.0. Mobility of teachers should be ecouraged both 
within the education system as well as between the education 
System and other related sectors. To ensure this mobility, the 
conditions of service of teachers should provide for protection 
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of their past services and provision for transfer of the benefits 
of such services while moving from one institution to another 
and from the education sector to other sectors. 


Students 


5.17.0. Education, particularly higher education, seeks. 
to develop among students qualities of initiative, leadership 
and a spirit of service to the community. With the 18 year 
old becoming voters, they have become active participants in 
our political life. It is necessary that this participation is 
conditioned by maturity of outlook, capacity for good judge- 
ment, and the sensibility that discerns values. While students 
have the right of dissent, they should exercise the same in demo- 
eratic ways. 


Higher education should provide apportunities to students 
to cultivate these concerns. Students should play a leading role 
in the organisation of corporate life, cultural activities, games 
and sports, academic societies, hostal committee, etc. 


In order to provide a direction and sense of purpose to 
student participation in the corporate life of institutions, State level 
Committee could be set up to consider the following issues : 


— ` The approch to higher education in the universities 
and colleges 


— The academic programmes of general significance 


— The organisation and programming of teaching work 
and examinations 


— Extra curricular and co-curricular activities in 
universities and colleges including organisation of 
inter-university competitions and tournaments, youth 
festivals, etc. 


— Work experience programmes for students 
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— Organisation of social service of students 

— Residence and discipline of students 

The State level committee could be constituted with 
student representatives elected/nominated from universities/ 
colleges within each State. 

At the university level, Students *Councils should be set up 
with the Vice-Chancellor as its President. These Students’ 
Councils should be assigned the responsibilities for : 


— Orientation of new students 
— Organisation of students health services 


— Organisation of residential facilities 

Vocational guidance, counselling and placement 
Students activities, financial assistance to students 
— Co-curricular activities 

— Student discipline 


Supervision and co-ordination of the activities of 
different student associations and societies 

To allocate funds for different activities of student 
associations 

— To recommend financial ‘allocation for various 

activities. 

There could also be Students, Advisory Committees at the 
department of faculty levels. These committees could provide 
a forum where students could express their views on important 
academic question like the structure of the courses, the content 
of the syllabi, the pattern of instruction and examinations, 
research, etc. besides issues relevant to better working of the 
universities. The suggestions made by the students at these 
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forums should be given due consideration by the appropriate 
authorities/bodies, 

Institutions of higher education should organise satisfactory 
student welfare services. These services should comprise those 
which directly relate to the classroom, the laboratory and 
library activities as well as those which supplement educational 
programmes though they are not anintegral part of them. 
These latter categories. of services would include health, social 
well-being, morale, residence, food, entertainment, medical 
care and extra curricular programmes. 


It would be advisable to set up in the universities and 
colleges Student Employment Committees. These committees 
should have close liaison with employers and employment 
agencies, The major functions of these committees should be : 


— To ascertain the requirement of trained personnel 
in various fields. 


— To advise the respective Boards of Studies to courese 
(full-time, part-time, etc.) to meet those requirements. 


— To assist students in obtaining full-time or part-time 
jobs while studying. For this purpose, these 
committees should work in co-orparation with 


*State planning agencies, to plan new openings 
, for students 

*Local Government administration 

*Government departments and employing agencies 

*Industry and industrial organisations 

*Social institutions and organisations. 


These committees should: also effectively interact with 
the Board of Studies to bring to bear on their deliberations the 
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changing employment profiles, emerging occupational needs, 
potential employment opportunities, etc. 

Representation of students on these bodies should preferably 
be by nomination. They should be nominated on the basis of 
merit and distinction obtained inthe relevant areas of activities, 
etc. A method of indirect election for deciding the repre- 
sentation on State level committees or university level 
committees might be considered in which the representatives of 
students who constitute various activity groups or societies 
should participate in the elections rather than the General Body 
of students. 


6 


Decentralisation and Participative 
Management 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


6.1.1. NPE, 1986, in Part X, which deals with the 
management of education, has called for an overhaul of the 
system of planning and management of education one of the 
corner-stones is to be decentralisation and creation of spirit of 
autonomy for educational institutions and giving pre-eminence 
‘to people's involvement including association of non-Govern- 
mental agencies and voluntary efforts. (para 10.1). The 
measures envisaged are pivotal role for the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, creation of State Advisory Boards of 
Education, and establishment of District Boards of Education 
and local level agencies to deal with planning, coordination, 
monitoring and evaluation. The Policy also calls for formula- 
tion of the Indian Education Service. 


6.1.2. The District Boards of Education are envisaged 
in the POA as statutory authorities with comprehensive respon- 
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sibilities for planning and implementation of all educational 
programmes upto the higher secondary level. 


6.1.3. At the local levels, according to the POA, heads 
of educational institutions, particularly at the primary and 
middle levels, are to be made accountable to the Village 
Education Committees consisting of representatives | of 
Panchayats, Cooperatives, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
Minorities, Women, local development functionaries and 
parents. 


6.1.4. School complexes are visualised in the POA as a 
flexibly organised network of institutions “to provide synergic 
alliances to encourage professionalism amongst teachers” to 
serve as the “lowest viable unit of area planning”. These 
complexes are to facilitate exchange of resources, personnel, 
material and teaching aids. In the long run, the school 
complexes are to take over inspection functions. 


Committee’s Perspective 


6.2.0. In the view of the Committee, decentralisation is 
not a mere question of creating structures at different. tiers. It 
is a matter of devolving authority, functions and resources all 
the way down the structural hierarchy —from the Centre to the 
States, from the States to the Districts, and so on down to the 
villages/habitations as brought out in the chapter on 
‘Approach’. Decentralisation should also be reflected in all 
aspects of educational management—planning, resource 
allocation, implementation, coordination, monitoring and 
evaluation. Decentralisation is also to b: all pervasive not 
confined to governmental structures alone but to educational 
institutions as well universities, colleges and schools down to 
the primary level. Within the educational system, decentrali- 
sation should be perceived in terms of autonomy for the 
departments, faculties, heads of institutioas and teachers in 


their respective areas of competence. 
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Post policy Implementation 


6.3.0. Pursuant to NPE/POA the CABE Committee on 
Management Education has prepared proposals for constitution: 
of State Advisory Boards of Education; District Education 
Boards and Village Education Committees. They have not as 
yet been discussed in the full body of the CABE. 
Disaggregated Target Setting 

6.4.1. The country being very large, marked by striking 
diversities in terms of language, culture and resource 
endowments, blanket policy options, strategies, investment 
patterns and targets.do not help in tackling the problem of 
regional and sub-regional disparities. Any attempt to formulate: 
a uniform policy for the educational development of the entire 
country on the basis of national averages for different. 
parameters would be a method. of perpetuating and even 
accentuating the existing disparities. The consequence of such 
anattempt would be that relatively more advanced regions 
would remain ahead of others. 


6.4.2. Thé phenomenon of interState disparities is 
reflected in figures 1 and 2. 
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14.4.3. No doubt, efforts have been made in the past to 
deal with the problem of inter-State disparities by special 
planning and allocation of funds for educationally backward 
States/UTs. For example, at present Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, 
Bihar, Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, West Bengal, U.P. Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and J & K have been identified as educa- 
tionally backward States. This has been done based on the 
advice of the Sixth Plan Working Group on Elementary Educa- 
tion. The reason for identifying these States as educationally 
backward was that they accounted for more than 75% of those 
who were not enrolled for Elementary Education. This by 
itself is not an appropriate criterion for determining educational 
backwardness. Apart from this, consequent on State being the 
level at which backwardness has been determined, backward 
districts even as per this criterion in other States have been 
left out. Even in these States identified as educationally back- 
ward, there are districts which do not come under this defini- 
tion. In other words, while the acceptance of the concept of 
educationally backward States/UTs, inter-State disparities have 
begun to inform educational planning and allocation of funds, 
the phenomenon of inter-district and’ inter-sub-district dispari- 
ties is yet’ to gain due recognition in planning, though these 
are of specially greater significance than inter-State disparities 
in the area of education. 


6.4.4. No doubt an area of concern in this context is the 
lack of easily available sub-district and area specific data on 
disparities. With the clear and right emphasis on decentralised 
planning in the Approach Document to the Eighth Five Year 
Plan, preparation for the same cannot be further postponed. It 
is the balanced development through disaggregated target sett- 
ing that will constitute the appropriate developmental response 
to regional social movements such as those in Jharkhand, 


Uttarkhand, Bodoland etc. 
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Recommendations 


G) 


(i) 


(iii) 


While broad goals like universalisation of elementary 
education and vocationalisation of school education 
and education for illiterate adults have to be spelt 
Out in terms of being achieved by certain deadline 
years, numerical target setting should not bean 
exercise flowing top downwards. Target should be 
fixed in a disaggregated way at the base level, keep: 
ing in view the levels of educational development and 
disparities reflected therein, and thereafter collated 
to State levels. 


Disaggregated target setting, besides being area 
specific school even be for different socio-economic 
segments and ethnic groups, particularly in the con- 
text of fulfilling the constitutional mandate for ensur- 
ing equality and social justice. 


Educationally backward areas should be identified at 
the district and sub-district levels according to the 
criteria acceptable to all the States. The States on 
their part should prepare district, block and village 
level profiles to facilitate meaningful planning for 


- educational development. 


(G) 


Educational content planning should be diversified 
providing full scope for alternative learning strategies, 
models of non-formalising the schools etc. This 
should be done within the overall framework of 
national core curriculum. 


Educational Complexes 


6.5, 


1. The idea of School Complexes was mooted as an 


innovation in the school education system by Education 
Commission (1964-66) which observed that such an organisa- 
tion would have several advantages in helping to promote 
educational advances. Firstly, it would break the benumbing 
isolation under which each school functioned ; it would enable 
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a small group of schools working in a neighbourhood to make 
a cooperative effort to improve standards ; and it would énable 
the State education departments to devolve authority to func- 
tional levels. 


6.5.2. The State Governments of Rajasthan (1967), 
Haryana (1969-70), Punjab, U.P., Tamil Nadu, AP (1973) and 
Bihar (1975) introduced the scheme in one form or the other. 
The Punjab Education Department formed. school complexes 
by attaching one or two middle schools to High or Higher 
Secondary Schools falling within a radius of eight kilometres, 
This was only to disburse salaries on time. Maharashtra 
Government started RAPPO Based Programme of school 
improvement (1977-78). All the States have given up, except 
Maharashtra. 


6.5.3. The POA speaks of school complexes as already 
brought out earlier. But it is apparently a limited concept of 
bringing schools together for sharing .and exchanging of 
resources including personnel. While they have been envisaged 
as institutions with wide ranging functions relating to the runn- 
ing of schools, they are not apparently conceived within an 
autonomous framework. The inspection functions of the 
school complex, according to the POA, are also to be in addi- 
tion to the normal inspection functions of the district/ block 
lével inspecting authorities. 


6.5.4, In the opinion of the Committee, net working of 
the institutions should be much more broad based-not confined 
to schools alone, rather, they school be Educational Com- 
plexes, as distinct from school complexes. The Committee 
views the concept of Educational Complexes within the frame- 
work of ‘local area planning commended by the Approach 
Document for the Eight Five Year Plan approved by the 
National Council. The long term objective is to liberate the 
schools from the line hierarchy and the policing by the 
bureaucratic inspectorate systems. This objective is assigned 
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because, as of now, the teachers and heads of schools routinely 
blame the management structure for their inability to perform. 
Consequently accountability is shifted to those who are expect- 
ed to manage and supervise education from a distance. The 
Committee is aware that there could be expression of con- 
siderable cynicism about the chances of the Educational Com- 
plexes working satisfactorily. But it is only fair that this innova- 
tion is given a reasonable chance for atrial. The justification 
is that, in any case, far too many educational institutions are 
stagnating at alow or higher level of attainment because of 
lack of opportunities for interaction and the consequent absence 
of synergic alliance. There are also cases of successful experi- 
ments of local area development through synergic alliances of 
parallel institutions and convergence of related services. 


Recommendation 

On a pilot basis, at least one Educational Complex may 
be established in every district during the Eight Five Year Plan 
so as to develop a functional model. At the pilot stage full 
administrative and financial support should be given to these 
Complexes. The features of these Complexes are described 
below : 


— The Management model may. be that of a local 
college, a high school or group of high schools and. 
the associated middle and primary schools coming 
together in a cluster. The Complex may work in co- 
ordination with Panchayati Raj institutions as well 
aslocal development and social welfare agencies, 
voluntary or Government. The university serving the ` 
region may affiliate itself with this Complex. The 
university may help in the development of the 
Complex through its faculty, students and technical 
resources, There could be a memorandum of under- 
standing between the Complex and the university on 
the one hand, and the Complex and the local body, 
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on the other. The Complex will follow its own self- 
monitoring system. Parallel systems of monitoring 
through the university, District Board of Education, 
local body, resource agencies (SCERT/SIE/DIST) 
etc. could coexist. The Complex should be provided 
with adequate intellectual resources as well. 

— In the long term, these Educational Complexes may 
come under the umbrella of Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions/local bodies. The details of. develution of 
responsibilities at different tiers of education will no 
doubt depend upon the legal framework that may be 
designed by the State for the purpose. 


— The management of education in the Complex 
should be the job of professionals, i.e. the teaching 
community. Various aspects like curriculum, syllabi, 
content and process, evaluation, monitoring, teacher 
training and modes of delivery of education to 
different segment of the society will be the responsi- 
bility of the teaching community itself. 


— In discharging this responsibility, teachers will 
closely interact with the community they are serving. 
In this arrangement, the quality of education will 
not be determined by a body of inspectors or 
functionaries external to the educational system. 
Consequently, education being directly in the hands 
of those for whom it is a matter of day-to-day 
concern, its quality should significantly improve. 


— While the running of the Educational Complexes will 
be the joint concern the community and the teachers 
who are internal to the system, their funding will 
necessarily come from the State Governments and 
other local bodies that may have jurisdiction. For 
the purpose of ensuring that the financial resources 
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deployed by them really result in efficient delivery of 
education, the State Governments and the local 
bodies may interact with the Educational. Complexes 
through District Boards of Education and Block-level 
and village-level Education Committees These 
bodies will consist of educationists, teachers, social 
workers, representatives of voluntary organisations, 
trade unions and official development agencies as 
well as representatives of disadvantaged sections such 
as Scheduled Casts and Tribes, Other Backward 
Classes, women etc. 


The Head of the educational institution, the Head- 
master/Headmistress/Principal shall have meaning- 
fully delegated authority with the teachers being 
centre-stage. 


The community also will need to be made aware of 
simple parameters with reference to which they can 
make their own assessment of the learning outcome 
from the schools, in both the cognitive and the 
affective domains. 


The Educational Complexes should be autonomous 
registcred societies in structures and they should be 
vested with the following powers : 


*To take decisions, in Council, on all matters on 
which powers have been delegated which schould 
include powers for recruitment of teaching and 
non-teaching staff, their transfers within a well 
defined transfer policy, discipline, control 
finance etc, 


*To organise professional orientation and up- 
dating of all the teachers and administrators, 
so asto make them perform better on the job 
and to increase their sense of professionalism. 
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*To develop suitable support materials and 
teaching aids. 

*To engage in mutual and on-going administra- 
tive and academic supervision of schools, 
through a systematic and agreed programme of 
action, using the resources of DIETS and 
SCERTs, where available. 


*To mobilise resources from within the com- 
munity, to supplement and complement the 
Government grants. 

*To prepare and implement the action plans for 
universalisation of education, for those who 
come within the area of the Complex. 


*To plan action programmes for adult and 
continuing education, aiming at functional 
education for all and where possible also 
literacy ; and accordingly, to organise pro- 
grammes of skill, aptitude and knowledge 
education for the various sections in the area of 
the Complex. 


Indian Edaction Service 
6.6.1. NPE, 1986 advocates establishment of the Indian 
Education Service as an All-India Service in the following 
words : 
“A proper management structure in education will 
entail the establishment of the Indian Education 
Service as an All-India Service, It will bring à 
national perspective to this vital sector, The basic 
principles, functions and procedures of recruitment 
to this service will be decided in consultation with 
the State Governments". 
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6.6.2. This was further elaborated in the Programme of 
: Action as follows ` 


“The estableshment of an Indian Education Service 
will be an essential “step towards promoting a 
national perspective on management of education. 
Basic principles, functions and  proeedures for 
recruitment to this service will call for detailed 
consultation with the States so that the States 
adequately appreciate the need and benefit of this 
structure, particularly in the context of attracting 
talented personnel and giving them a stature com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. Detailed 
proposal inclusive of alternate career paths for the 
cadre, processes of selection and induction of existing 
manpower engaged in education, arrangements for 
mobility ‘and secondment vis-a-vis the academic 
system will require to be worked out in consultation 
with the State Governments". 


6.6.3. In order to examine the case for formation ofthe 
Indian Education Service, the Committee went into its whole 
history which is as follows : 


This service was first constituted in British India in 
the year1886. It ceased to exist from 1924 asa 
result of the fact that education had become a 
‘transferred’ subject. In independent India the 
proposal to constitute the service was first made in 
1961. This followed, so to say, the advice of the 
States Re-organisation Commission (1955) for 
constitution of more All-India Services. Over the 
years, subsequently, the need for création of the IES 
has been urged repeatedly as per details furnished 
below : 


By—— 
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National Integration Conference, 1961 
National Education Commission, 1964-66 
Rajya Sabha, 1965 

Chief Minister's Conference, 1965 


Ninth Education Ministers’ Conference, Madras, 
1966. 


National Commission on Teachers I, 1984. 


Estimates Committee of the Seventh Lok Sabha, 
1983-84 


Sarkaria Commission, 1983-87 


NPE, 1986 (as already stated). 


— [n fact, during November, 1965, the Cabinet approved 


a proposal to introduce a law in the Parliament for 
the creation, inter alia, of the IES by carrying out 
necessary amendments to the All-India Services Act, 
1955. This was in pursuance of action that had 
been taken by the then Ministay of Education by 
circulating to the States a draft outline of the 
proposed service and obtaining responses there to 
from them. This bill, to amend the All-India 
Services Act was also intaoduced in the Lok Sabha 
in November, 1965, but it lapsed. The question of 
re-introduction of the Amendment Bill was 
considered by the Cabinet in 1968 which decided 
that no further action need be taken. 


The rationale for the creation of the Indian 
Education Service had been spelt out on various 
occasions by the above bodies in terms of moderni- 
administration, securing ^ national 


sation of : 
g narrow parochialism and 


integration, checkin 
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divisive tendencies within the national system of 
education, efficient implementation of all-India 
policies, securing uniformity in approach to educa- 
tion and educational standards all over the country, 
interchange of experience between the Centre and 
the States etc. 


With reference to the proposal circulated by the 
Governraent of India, State Governments had respon- 
ded differently. The response had ranged between 
acceptance of the concept of the Service and reser- 
vations in regard to it. Reservations were largely 
on matters relating to encadrement of administrarive 
posts at district level, inclusion of teaching and 
research posts, percentage of promotion quota for 
the State Service Officers, ignorance of regional 
languages on the part of the functionaries, autonomy 
of States etc. 


After the formulation of NPE, 1986, the CABE Sub- 
Committee on Management of Education constituted 
a group consisting of Prof. Rais Ahmed, Prof. T.V. 
Rao, Shri V.P. Raghavachari and Prof. Satya 
Bhushan, Director, NIEPA to prepare broad 
recommendations on the constitution of the Service. 
Accordingly, it gave its recommendations in a self- 
contained paper and presented the same to the 
Government in January, 1989. This was to have 
been discussed in a full meeting of the CABE. 
However, this has not so far been discussed. It 
was also considered by the Government that it 
would be appropriate to take turther action on the 
matter after knowing the final shape of the Consti- 
tution Amendment -Bill concerning Panchayat Raj 


- System, 
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6.64. Having examined all aspects of the matter in its 
historical and current perspective the Committee has come to 
the finding that creation of Indian Education Service need not 
be pursued for the following reasons ` 


*The very history of the case clearly brings out that 
there have been strong reservations in various 
quarters on its formation. This is evidenced by the 
fact that even after introduction of a Bill in the 
Lok Sabha for the purpose, it was allowed to lapse. 


*There have been negative responses from the States 
in the past not merely on grounds of administrative 
details regarding encadrement of functionaries at 
various levels, but on grounds of autonomy of States 
as well. 

*Even the Education Commission 1964-1966 recom- 
mended constitution of the service only ina modi- 
fied forum, that is, by creation of a cadre of 
educational administrators, teaching and research 
functionaries in universities and colleges being 
excluded. (For these functionaries the Commission 
recommended reasonable parity in scales of pay 
with those meant for educational administrators 
under the proposed Service). In any case, func- 
tionaries of the Indian Adminstrative Service, as 
of now, are being deployed from time to time as 
educational administrators at the State and Central 
level. 


*The basic approach of the Committee being one of 

strongly advocating decentralised mechanisms ; it 
is unable to support the concept of an All-India 
service for Education. 


6.6.5.. However, there should be arrangements for 
involvement of academic at all stages of educational adminis- 
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tration. In the Government of India, this facility exists 
because of operation of an Educational Advisory Service. As 
now, 37 posts in the Department of Education have been 
brought under the Educational Advisory Service in levels rang- 
ing from that of under Secretary to Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India. This constitutes about 36 per cent of 
the total strength of the staff of the Department of Education 
at these levels, (It may be mentioned in this context that 
some of the reputed Secretaries to the Government of India 
in the Education Department were themselves academics). 
By operation of separate recruitment rules governing this 
Service, manpower is drafted on deputation and short term 
contracts from a fairly diversified recruiting ground including 
universities, colleges and educational resource institutions. 
The Advisory Service posts are operated largely in certain 
special areas like technical education, languages etc. This 
system has helped in taking sound administrative decisions on 
academic matters of a specialised nature. Operation of 
Educational Advisory Service of this nature at the state levels 
would also go a long way in toning up educational adminis- 
tration. Members of this Service may also be seconded on 
deputation to positions in the University systems. 


Recomendation 


Instead of creating the Indian Education Service, Cadres 
of Educational Advisory Service should be created in the 
States on the model of the Government of India. (In the 
Government of India, larger number of posts should be 
operated under the Advisory Service.) 


Involvement of Voluntary Organisations 


6.7.1. As per NPE, non-government and voluntary 
effort including that of social activist groups is to be encouraged 
and financial assistance provided to them. The POA says that 
voluntary agencies and social activist groups will be involved 
ina much larger scale for the successful completion of pro- 
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programmes like elementary education including non-formal 
education, ECCE, adult education, education for the disabled 
etc. While the Committee also does look upon voluntary 
organisations and activist groups as expressions of peonle’s own 
initiatives and instrument of social change, it does not look 
upon them as mere implementing agencies of government for 
undertaking officially sponsored individual schemes and 
programmes. 


6.7.2. The Department of Education has been operating 
fifteen schemes inyolving voluntary agencies in the areas of 
adult education, school education, non-formal education, higher 
education, value education, book promotion, languager 
development and international co-operation. During the year 
1987-88, an amount of Rs. 12.78 crores was released to 1646 
voluntary agencies, implementing programmes in the above 
mentioned areas. Bulk of these agencies are operating in the 
areas of adult education (670) and language development (909). 
In terms of financial assistance released, the highest share goes 
to voluntary agencies in the area of adult education. Out of 
a total grant of Rs. 12.78 crores released during 1987-88, an 
amount of Rs. 9.44 crores was released to voluntary agencies 
in the adult education sector. 


6.7.3. While liberal flow of funds of the above nature 
for securing people’s participation through voluntary agencies 
is unobjectionable, care should be taken to see that the same 
does not dilute the voluntary spirit of these institutions or 
distract them from their originally chartered courses of action. 


Recommendation 


In the matter of securing participation of voluntary 
agencies, the preferred path should be for the Government to 
respond to the initiatives of voluntary organisations with 
reference to their own programmes, rather than voluntary 
agencies being mobilised to respond to patternised Government 
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programmes. At the same time, itis equally important that 
voluntary groups realise the adverse impact that receiving large 
scale funds from government and foreign sources is likely to 
have on their own voluntary character. Transparency in the 
working of voluntary agencies should be ensured in order to 
make them accountable to the community. For this purpose, 
a system of social audit should be established. Decentralised 
mechanisms for monitoring the work of voluntary agencies at 
the local levels should be evolved. 


Co-ordination and convergence services 


6.8.1. In the context of decentralised management, 
co-ordination between the Department and agencies connected- 
wite education and convergence of services rendered by them 
are vary vital in bringing about orderly development of educa- 
tion. It is in the context of these elements of decentralisation 
namely co-ordination and convergence of services that the 
concept of human resource development as envisaged in the 
NPE has been exmined by the Committee. 

6.8.2. Even before the formulation of NPE, 1986 the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development had been formed 
(September, 1985) under the charge of a senior Cabinate 
Minister. Portfolios having immediate releveance to human 
resource development, namely, Education, Youth Affairs and 
Sports and Women and Child Development headed by separate 
Secretaries to the Government of India were assigned to him. 
Yet another Secretary (Planning and Co-ordination) under the 
Minister of H.R.D. who was referred to as Secretary, H.R.D. 
by informal rules of practice. 


6.8.3. The objective of the creation of a Ministry of 
H.R.D. would seem to have been the development of human 
Tesources as central to the efforts a accelerating economic 
development. A coherent approach towards creating institu- 
tions and policies to enable utilisation of human resources in. 
the best way through effective co-ordination amongst various 
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official and unofficial agencies was envisaged. Upgrading skills 
and productivity of the people to alleviate basic poverty in 
the economy, creation of a balance between the structure of 
skills available in the economy and its dynamic requirements, 
avoidance of waste of scarce resources by development of skills 
for the utilisation of which opportunities were available only 
abroad and the implications that all these specific steps had 
for the education system, would seem to have been overall 
rationale for the creation of the Ministry of H.R.D. 


6.8.4. Prior to the Policy, a Cabinet Committee on 
Human Resource Development had also been constituted under 
the Chairmonship of the Prime Minster (1985-85). The 
Members of this Conmmittee were Ministers of Human 
Resource Develpment, Agriculture, Labour, Health and Family 
Welfare, and Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. The 
terins of reference of the Committee were : 


(i) To consider all aspects of policies and programmes 
impinging directly on the development of human 
resource and its potential, and to review their 


implementation. 


(ii) To evolve broad guidelines for incorporation of a 
definite human resource development approach in 
various sectoral plans. 

(iti) To consider specific programmes of Ministries/ 
Departments relating to human resource develop- 
ment and to suggest steps to obtain optimum 
results. 

(iv) To assess the response of States to these policies 


and programmes and suggest appropriate measures 
for better development and utilisation of human 


resource. 


(v) To consider the problems in mobilising non-govern- 
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mental organisations in programmes relating to 
human resource development. 


(vi) To consider special programmes for socially and 
economically disadvantaged and physically handi- 
capped sections of the society. 

6.8.5. The above mentioned terms of reference given to 
the Cabinet Committee on H.R.D. would also bring out that 
the intention of the Government was clearly to bring about 
coordination between the various Departments/Ministries 
engaged in some aspect or the other of human resource 
development coming within the areas of their competence. 


6.8.6. The Cabinet Committee on H.R D. did not meet 
at all. Coordination between lhe various Departments in the 
Ministry so as to bring about human resource development 
through convergence of services rendered by them is also not 
seen to have taken place effectively. This is reflected by the 
simple fact that the parameters of NPE, 1986 relating to Early 
Childhood Care and Education (ECCE), Youth Affairs and 
Sposts and Culture remain unfulfilled. Earlier on, the Depar- 
ment of Education use to operate a scheme for providing 
assistance to ECE Centres. With reference to the NPE 1986 
stipulation that ECCE could be suitably integrated with the 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) Programme 
this scheme was transferred to the Department of Women and 
Child Development. That Department concentrating as it does 
on expansion of ICDS as such to cover larger areas (as distinct 
from larger allocations for and emphasis on, any specific 
component of activities, has not been able to enrich pre-school 
education by itself significantly though there has been some 
expansion of the ECE scheme. 


6.8.7. The fact that coordination as between the Depart- 
ment of Education on the one hand and Departments of 
Culture, Youth Affairs and Sports on the other has not been 
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brought about pursuant to paras 8.1 to 8.3 and 8.22 of NPE 
has already been brought out in the chapter on ‘Content and 
Process of Education’. 


Recommendation 


The Ministy of H.R.D. should undertake a serious 
review of the situation regarding inter-deparmental coordi- 
nation to bring about convergence of services coming within 
the purview of the individual departments under the Ministry. 
The Ministry should also lay down specific modalities of 
bringing about this co-ordination and convergence of services, 
An appropriate institutionalised mechanism should be created 
for the purpose by the Ministry. Interdepartmental coordina- 
tion should percolate down to the grass root levels for the 
purpose of bringing about convergence of services, particularly, 
for facilitating girls’ universalisation of elementary education 
through support services such as provision of access for them 
to water, fodder and fuel. 


Central Institutions : Functioning style 


6.9.0. Educational management within the Government 
isto be viewed afresh in the new decentralised ` prespective 
proposed above. All major resource institutions and standard 
setting agencies at the Central, State or District level may 
redefine their respective roles so as to strengthen institutional 
capabilities at the local levels all along the line, rather than 
building themselves up into remote control agencies. 


Recommendation ç 

Institutions like the NCERT and UGC should bring 
about a sea change in their style of funtioning, confining them- 
selves to the role of co-ordination and providing resource 
support. They should allow institutions in the State and sub- 
State levels to take initiatives and bring about educational 
reforms in the areas of their competence in a way relevant to 
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the local circumstances, (It is keeping this in view that recom- 
mendations have been given in the relevant chapters for local 
area planning on matters such as formulation of curriculum 
packages, preparation of designs and courses for vocational 
education, designing of university level courses etc.) 


Centrally Sponsored Schemes 


6.10.1. The NPE, having invited attention to the Consti- 
tution Amendment, 1979, including Education in Concurrent 
List, has spelt out its implications as substantive, financial and 
administrative. It has also called for a new Sharing of responsi- 
bility between the Union Government and the States (para 
3.13). Having mentioned that the resources, to the extent 
Possible, would be raised by mobilising donations calling upon 
the beneficiary communities to maintain School buildings and 
Supply consumable and effecting savings by efficient use of 
facilities, the Policy has emphasised (para 11.2) that the 
Government and the community in general would find funds 
for the crucial programmes. 


6.10.2. Pursuant to the Policy and POA, several impor- 
tant Centrally Sponsored Schemes were taken up, particulars 
Of which are presented in the following Table : 


Um X47 
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6.10.3. When the question of justifiablity of continuance 
of Centrally Sponsord Schemes came up for detailed consi- 
deration in the Committe?, particularly in the context of its 
general approach to bring about decentralised planning moda- 
lities, on behalf of the Government the following points were 
very strongly urged for their continuance‘ 


— The avowed objectives of bringing education under 
Concurrent List by virtue of Constitutional Amend- 
ment of 1976 include removal of educational 
disparities, universalisation of elementary education 
etc. 


| — A group of officials (Baijal Committee) constituted 


by a Committee of the NDC has justified the con- 
| tinuance of Centrally Sponsored Schemes, 

particularly the on-going ones, in the area of 
| education. 

— Inany case, the situation is not one of any over- 
centralisation. The on-going Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes account for an annual outlay of over Rs. 
300 crores. This is only 2% of the overall national 
outlay of Rs. 14,000 crores per annum Plan and 
Non-plan for Education. 

— Centrally Sponsored Schemes are confined to the 
j crucial areas of elementary and school education. 

There are no Centrally Sponsored Schemes for Higher 
| and Technical Education sectors. 


— Earlier experience with the States in leaving educa- 
tion programmes to be funded by them without 
support from Centrally Sponsored Schemes showed 
that in cruciol areas like vocationalisation of school 
education, no progress had been made. Education 
always tended to get relegated to background in the 
process of Plan formulation and budgetting by the 
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States with the result that adequate resources were 
not being given for crucial areas, States most often 
ended up by providing for minimal expansions, 
Virtually no maintenance of school infrastructure 
and mere payment of salaries to teachers and non- 
teaching staff. 


— The Sarkaria Commission has specifically supported 
the continuance of the Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 
6.10.4. While Centrally Sponsored Schemes may or may 
not be justifiable from the point of view of achieving the 
objectives of universalisation of elementary education, removal 
of educational disparities etc.,in the overall framework of the 
Committee’s recommendation for decentralisation, and on 
account of the emphasis laid on ‘local area planning’ by the 
Eighth Five Year Plan Approach Document approved by the 
National Development Council, the Committee is unable to 
categorically support their continuance. However, the Commi- 
ttee is also conscious of the fact that sudden disruption of the 
initiatives already taken in crucial areas should be avoided. 
As a rule of practice, the centrally Sponsored Schemes run for 
a full five year plan period. The on-going Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes started in pursuance of NPE, 1986 have been effecti- 
vely under implementation only for a period of two years. In 
his address in the National Development Council meeting in 
June, 1989 the Union Finance Minister suggested classification 
of the Centrally Sponsored Schemes into the following three 
Categories for the purpose of deciding on their future 
implementation : 


(a) Those which are to be continued. 


(b) those which should be transferred to the State 
Governments without any conditions ; and 


(c) those which should be transferred to the State 
Governments with funds being provided on an ear- 
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marked basis-that is, without flexibility to the State 
Governments for diverting the funds for expenditure 
on other schemes. 


Recommendations 


The on-going Gentrally Sponsored Schemes started in 
pursuance of NPE, 1086 have been under implementation only 
for two years. They may continue till end of 1992-93. The 
status of implementation of these schemes may be reviewed 
well before the end ofthat year. In any case, no new Cen- 
treally Sponsored Schemes may be initiated unless they be for 
the purpose of securing decentralisation of education manage- 
ment at a gross-root level. 


People’s moment 


6.10.5. The Committee has viewed education as a 
process that can make progress only if the people are em- 
powered. The teachers, students, the academics and the 
community will have constant interfac at every level and 
process of education. This is true of non-formalising the 
formal educational system, vocationalisation of school educa- 
tion, transformation of the university system into an instrument 
of social and economic change, pressing the technical education 
system into service for the community imparting adult 
education etc. 


Making the System Work 


6.10.6. Any reform to be sucessful should have a system 
which is responsive and self-propelling. This is. especially true 
of reform of the educational system in our country of diverse 
communities, languages and cultural traditions. It is keeping 
this in view that the Committee has designed its suggestions 
for revision of the Education Policy, particular mention should 
be made of the following features of the proposed modifications 


to the Policy : 
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— Decentralisation of planning and implementation 
and monitoring. 


— Empowerment of the community, particularly women. 


— A fair and equitable deal for Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes, women, the handicapped and 
minorities. 


— Participation, by wide ranging groups of people in 
the process of education. 


— Functional autonomy for academic institutions and 
their staff. 


Theabove features built into the system will invest it 
with the resilienee required to respond to fast changing develop- 
ments. They will also operate as self-triggering mechanisms 
which make the system dynamic and work. 


7 


Resources for Education 


Background 

7.1.0. Education has tended to be given comparatively 
lower priority in the matter of sectoral allocation of resources. 
Allocation for education cannot be wholly treated either as 
investment outlay or as consumption outlay. Gestation period 
for investment in education to yield results is also too long. 
Difficulties are encountered in accurately estimating or quanti- 
fying the returns on investment in education. Reason is that 
the functional relationship between inputes and outputs in 
education in indeterminate. The net result is that, in India 
also as in other developing economies, education is treated as a 
social service sector and often gets for itself only the residual 
resources after allocations to the so-called productive sectors. 

7.2.0. Though education has been in the Concurrent 
List in the Constitution since 1976, it remains primarily a state 
activity. Bulk of the investiments is made by the State 
Governments. Free and compulsory education is expected to 
be provided by the States for all children upto 14 yers of age. 
In most States education is free in the entire school stage. 
Upto class XII education is free for girls in all the States. The 
free structure for higher education in the colleges and universi- 
ties has virtually remained unchanged for many years. The 
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pattern of educational development has, consequently, come 
to be dependent on the availability of public resources for 
education. On account of increasing resource crunch, however, 
share of Education in plan allo:ations has been declining over 
the years, Allocations have come to be sub-optimal. Table 
3 below may be seen for share of Education in Five Year Plan 
outlays/expenditures. 
Present Picture Regarding Funding of Education in 
India 

7.3.1. Education is now funded by various sources- 
Central and State Governments, local bodies and private 
contributions. Data on source-wise contribution of finance to 
Education in India (as far as they are available) are furnished 
in Table 1 below : 

Table 1 
Source-wise Contribution of Finances to 
Education in India 


(percent) 

1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 
Government Sector 
Central and State 57.10 68.09 75.60 80.00 
Governments 
Local Governtients 
(Zilla Parishads, 
Municipalities, 
Panchayats) 10.90 6.50 5.70 5.00 
Private Sector 
Fees 20.40 11.20 12.80 12.00 
Endowments etc, 11.60 8.30 5.90 3.00 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 ` 100.00 


(114 00) (344.40) (1118,30) — (4687.50) 


Note : Figures in brackets—in crores of rupees. 


Source : Education in India : and Planning Commission 
for the year, 1980-81, quoted in NIEPA Journal 
July, October, 1987. 
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7.3.2. It may be seen from the above Table that the 
«Central and State Governments account for the bulk of the 
furding of Education in India. The share of the private sector 
is quite small and that of local bodies almost negligible. 


6.4.1. Presented in the following Table is the picture 
regarding Central and State share in Plan expenditure : z 


Table 2 


Contribution of Centre and the States to 
Plan Expenditure on Education in India 


(percentage) 

EE 

Five Year Plan Central State Total 
Govt, Govt. 
J AUR eg 

First 25 75 100 (153) 
Second 25 75 100 (273) 
Third 26 74 100 (589) 
Fourth 33 67 100 (823) 
Fifth 30 70 100 (930) 
Sixth 30 70 100 (2945) 
Seventh 37 63 100 (6383) 


LULU U a S 
Note : Figuress in ( ) are in crores of rupees 


Source ` Five Year Plans 

1.4.2. The above Table would show that during the Fifth 
and Sixth Plans, Central share came down from the level of 
the Fourth Plan. Of course, during the Seventh Plan, the share 
has increased. 

7.5.0. More often. Plan expenditure is lesser than the 
the original outlays as may be seen from the following Table. 
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Table 3 


Differences* between Plan outlaya and 


expenditure in Education 
(Rupees in crores) 


sa 


Five Year Outlay Expenditure Column Column (4) 
Plan (2)—(3) as % of (2) 
1 2 3 4 5 
* First 170 153 —17 —10.00 
(17.2) | (7.9) 
Second 177 273 +96 +54.23 
(6.2) (5.8) 
Third 560 589 +29 +5.20 
A CTS) (6.9) 
Fourth 822 786 —36 +4.40 
f (5.2) (5.0) 
Fifth 1284 930 —354 —27.60 
(3.3) (3.2 
Sixth 2524 2835 4311 +12.30 
(2.6) (2.6) 
Seventh 3230 2998 ' —232 —720 
(3.9) (3.6) 
Note E ( ) % to total plan outlay/expenditure. 

* : Difference. occurred on account of more or less 
resources made available through the annualjplans 
during the Plan periods and also on account of 
actual performance. 

Source : A Handbook of Education and Allied 


Statistics; Economic Survey 1984-85 and 
Department of Education, Ministry of HRD. 
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7.6.1. The following Table brings out the position regar- 
ding Centre-State partnership in financing non-plan expenditure 
on Education : 


Table 4 


Centre-State Partnership in Financing 
Non-Plan Expenditure on Education 


(percent) 
piss GE 
Five Year Plan Central State Total 

Govt. Govt. 
— u 
Second 14 86 100 (577) 
Third 16 84 100 (1056) 
Fourth 4 96 100 (4820) 
Fifth 6 94 100 (8009) 
Sixth 6 94 100 (23434) 
Seventh 6 94 100 (44913) 
Note : Figures in ( ) are in crores of rupees. 


Source : Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. 


7.6.2. The above Table would show that the share of the 
Central Government in non-plan expenditure has come down 
to 6% during the Sixth Five Year Plan, State Governments’ 


share having gone upto 94%. 
6.1.0. While the share of Education in the revenue 
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budget is reasonably high, on the Capital side its share is 
almost negligible. The share of Education in Central budget 
as a percentage of Revenue and Capital expenditure is only 

-1.7%. In the budgets of States and UTs, the share is 18.9%. 
Tn this context, the following Table may be seen : 


Table 5 


Budget Expenditure (actual) on Education by 
Education and other Departments, 1985-86 


Expenditure Total expenditure % of 


(Rs. in crores) on all sectors total 
(Rs. in crores) Budget 

Centre 
Revenue 528.50 33394.00 1.6 
Capital — 8199.60 D 
Loans and advances 2:93 13107.15 LO 
Total . 531.43 56090.75 0.9 
State and Union Territories 
Revenue s 6928,47 33707.41 20.6 
Capital 114.24 5064.30 23 
Loan and advances 11.83 3711.29 0.3 
Total 7054,54 42483.00 16.6 
Total 
Revenue 7456.97 67061.41 11.1 
Capital 114.24 13963.90 0.8 
Loans and advances 14.76 17518.44 0.1 
Total 7585.97 98573.75 1.1 


Source : Analysis of budgeted expenditure on education, 
1985-86 (Department of Education, Ministry: 
Human Resource Development) 
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7.8.1. The total Central and State Plan expenditure has 
also been falling. It was only 3.55% for the seventh plan. 
The Table below may be seen for data on intra-sectoral 
resource allocation for Education during the various plans : 

Table 6 

Intra-Sectoral Resource allocation for Education 

in the Five Year Plans (centre and States) 

(Figures in crores of rupees)-(Figures in brackets are %) 


— 


Expenditure : Outlay 
Ist 2nd 3rd Plan 4th Sth : 6th Tth 
Plan Plan Plan Holiday Plin Plan Plan Plan + 


Elementary* ds ge  Jo1' 15 239 317 906 1830 
(56) G5 (34) (24) GO (35) (36) 29) 
Secondaryx* am a 105 a 140 156 398 1000 
(13) (19 (9. Q9 (8 an a9 G9 
University 14 an T] 195 205 486 750 


(9) a8 «5 Q9 Q5 Q2 (9 (12) 
Other General 44 30 75 31 106 127 457 2121 


(9) og (2 (QD a4 (4) (9 Q3) 
133 204 464 24l 680 805 2247 5710 


en (8) 09 09 (8 (88) (890) (89) 
pr Ova YUS Uu 278 68 
a9 og QD (25 a3 (2 QD (D 
Grand Total 153 273 589 32 786 912 2524 6383 
(100) (100) (100 (10%) (100) (100) (100) (100) 


Total General 


Technical 


% to total plan 
outlay 


EE REDE e 
includes pre-school education 
**includes teacher educotion, social education (youth serv 
+Draft 
ce: A Handbook of Education and Allied Statistics 
Seventh Five Year Plan 


7.86 583 687 4.86 504 3.27 2.59 3.55 


Note: 


Sour 
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The picture reflected by the above Table is : 


7.8.2. The share of Elementary Education has come 
down from the level of 56% in First Plan to 29% in the 
Seventh Plan. The share of Secondary Education has remained 
Somewhat stable with marginal difference-betwee 13% and 
18%. Higher (College and the University Education) has 
expanded over the years-from 9% during the Fist Plan to 22% 
inthe First Plan. (Of course, share of Higher Education as 
a percentage of outlay during the Sixth and Seventh Plans has 
come down to the levels of 19% and 12% respectively). 


7.9.1. The status of household expenditure on Educa- 
tion in India is reflected jn the following Table. 


Table 7 


Household Expenditure on Education in India 


Expenditure Per Capita Total as%age 

(in Rs. Crores) Expenditure in Rs. of GNP 

At current At 1970-71 At current At 1970-71 

prices prices Drices Prices 
1970-71 896 896 16.6 16.6 2.05 
1976 1253 844 20.6 13.9 1.9 
1981 1928 817 28.4 120 2.1 
1982-83 2568 896 36.2 12.6 2.1 
Rate of 9.2 0 6.7 (—) 2.4 
Growth % 


Source : National Accounts Statistics (Central Statistical 
Organisation) 
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7.9.0. The above Table shows (hat at constant prices, 
growth of household expenditure between 1970-71 and 1982-83 
has been nil. Per capita household expenditure has, in fact, ` 
had a negative rate of growth. 


Resources for Education as envisaged in the National 
Policy on Education, 1986 


7.10.1. The National Policy on Education, 1986 spells 
out the approach to mobilisation of resouces for Education as 
follows : 


“The Education Committee of 1964-66, the National 
Education Policy of 1968 and practically all others concerned 
with education have stressed- that the egaliterian goals and the 
practical, development oriented objeclives of Indian society 
can be realised only by making investments in education of 
= ge commensurate with the nature and dimensions of the 
ask. 

“Resources. to the extent possible, will be raised by 
mobilising donations, asking the beneficiary communities to 
maintain school buildings and supplies of some consumables, 
raising fees at the higher levels of education and effecting 
some saving by the efficient use of facilities. Institutions 
involved with research and the development of technical and 
scientific manpower should also mobilize some funds by 
levying a cess or charge on the user agencies, including 
Government departments, and entrepreneurs. All these 
measures will be taken not only to reduce the burden on State 
resources but also for creating a greater sence of responsibility 
within the educational system. However, such measures will 
contribute only marginally to the total funding. The Govern- 
ment and the community in general will find funds for such 
programmes as the universalisation of elementary education ; 
liquidating illiteracy, equality of access to educational oppor- 
tunities to all sections throughout the country ; enhancing the 
social relevance, quality and functional effectiveness of educa- 
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tional programmes ; generating knowledge and developing 
technologies in scientific fields crucial to self-sustaining- 
economic development ; and creating a critical consciousness 
of the values and imperatives of national survival. 


“The deliterious consequences of non-investment or 
inadequate investment in education are indeed very serious. 
Similarly, the cost of neglecting vocational and technical 
education and of research is also unacceptable. Sub-optimal 
performance in these fields could cause irreparable damage to 
the Indian economy. The network of institutions set up from 
time to time since Independence to facilitate the application 
of science and technology would need to be substantially and 
expeditiously updated, since they are fast becoming obsolete. 


“In view of these imperatives, education will be treated 
as a crucial area of investment for national development and 
survival. The National Policy on Education, 1968 had laid 
down that the investment on education be gradually increased 
to reach a level of expenditure of 6 per cent of the national 
income as early as possible. Since the actual level of invest- 
ment has remained far short of that target, it is important 
that greater determination be shown now to find the funds for 
the programmes laid down in this Policy. While the actual 
Tequirements will be computed from time to time on the basis 
of monitoring and review, the outlay on education will be 
stepped up to the extent essential for policy implementation in 
the Seventh Plan. It will be ensured that from the Eighth Five 
Year Plan onwards, it will uniformly exceed 6 per cent of the 
National Income.” 


National policy on Education, 1986 and Centre-State 
Partnership in Education 


7.10.2. In the following words, the National Policy on 
Education, 1986, calls for a “Meaningful” partnership between. 
the Centre and the States in regard to Education. 
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“The constitutional Amendment of 1976, which included 
Education in the Concurrent List, was a far-reaching step 
whose implications—substantive, financial and administrative 
—require a new sharing of responsibility between the Union 
Government and the States in respect of this vital area of 
national life. While the role and responsibility of the States in 
regard to education will remain essentially un:hanged, the 
Union Government would accept a larger responsibility to 
reinforce the national and integrative character of education, 
to maintain quality and standards (including those of the 
teaching profession at all levels), to study and monitor the 
educational requirements of the country as a whole in regard 
to manpower for development, to cater to the needs of research 
and advanced study, to look after the international aspects of 
education, culture and Human Resource Development and, 
in general, the promote excellence at all levels of the edu- 
cational pyramid throughout the country. Concurrency 
signifies a partnership which is at once meaningful and 
challenging ; the National Policy will be oriented towards 
giving effect to it in letter and spirit.” 


Funding for Education According to Envisaged Pers- 
pective and Strategies 


7.11.1. The perspective for Education, as for other 
Sectors, has been presented upto the year 2000 A.D. by the 
Seventh Plan document under the chapter on “Development 
Perspective : Towards the year 2000” as follows : 


— “By the year 2000, illiteracy would be eliminated 
and universal elementary education would have been 
provided for all children upto the age of 14. Itis 
expected that drop-outs in the age group 6-14 would 
be reduced to negligible levels. Extensive provision 
would be made for continuing and recurrent educa- 
tion and use of modern communication technology. 
There will be substantial vocationalisation of 
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secondary education by the turn of the century. 
Non-formal education using a variety of means and 
methods, including video technology and computers, 
would play a significant role.'' 


7.11.2. The Seventh Plan document lays down the 
strategy and pattern of growth of Education as follows : 


“Enrolment in elementary education (Class I-VII) 
is expected to increase by 25 million and cover 92 
percentof the population in the age-group 6-14 
years by 1989-90. In addition, non-formal systems 
will be used to bring closer the objective of univer- 
salisation of elementary education. Secondary school 
enrolment is expected to go up by 5 million partly 
through better utilisation of existing schools, and 
with a special emphasis on vocationalisation. Special 
efforts will be made to improve the quality of 
education, As part of this drive, model schools will 
be set up in each district to impart quality education 
to promising children, particularly those coming 
from rural areas. Adultliteracy programmes will be 
pursued with the objective of covering all illiterates 
in the age-group 15-35 bv 1990. In higher education 
and technical education, the emphasis will be on 
consolidation and improvements in quality." 


Recommendations of The Eight Finance Commission 


7.12.1. Though Educator is conventionally treated as a 
developmental sector, the Eighth Finance Commission consi- 
dered it as a non-developmental sector which deserved to be 
upgraded. Forthe purpose of upgradation, physical norms 
were followed by that Commission. 


7.122. The State Governments gave requests to the 
Eighth Finance Commission aggregating to nearly Rs. 4000 
crores—for appointment of additional teachers, provision of 
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furniture and equipment, construction of buildings, provision 
of mid-day meals ete: The then Ministry of Eucation 
also emphasized the need for clearing the backlog of pucca 
buildings for primary and middle schools, conversion of 
single teacher schools into two-teacher schools, provision of 
adequate inspecting staff and administration facilities. The 
Ministry also assessed the financial requirements for this 
purpose as over Rs. 3000 crores. The Eighth Finance 
Commission disposed of the matter as follows : 


“Tt seems to us that lack of pucca buildings for the 
primary schools and the existence of single-teacher primary 
schools constitute two basic weaknesses in the education 
system. Presently, 1,85,666 primary schools accounting for 
40.88 per cent of total number of primary sehools in all the 
22 States are functioning in teatched huts, tents, etc. We have 
decided that the States in which the percentage of primary 
schools without pucca buildings exceeds 40 per cent, should be 
helped with upgradation outlays to bring down the percentages 
of such primary schools to the all-India average, ie. 40. per 
cent. We have assumed a unit cost of Rs. 40,000 for a school 
building of two class-rooms. We have added 30 per cent to 
the unit cost for the hill States. We have thus allocated 
Rs. 164.39 crores for the construction of 38,946 additional 
school buildings in 11 States to bring them to the all-India 
average of 60 per cent building satisfaction in respect of 
primary schools. 

. “Another facet of the education sector, which caused us 
concern, was the preponderance of single-teacher primary 
schools in rome States. Out of the 4,54,213 primary schools in 
the 22 States, 1,65,484 schools function as single-eacher 
schools. Thus, they form 36.5 per cent of the total number of 
primary schools. We have decided to extend our support to 
those States where the proportion of single-teacher schools 
exceeds 35 per cent, which is the all-India average. The States 
wherein the proportion of single-teacher primary schools 
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exceeds 35 per cent are Andbra Pradesh, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Orissa, Rajasthan and Tripura. We 
have provided outlays for the appointment of 45,255 additional 
teachers to bring these States to the all-India level. In the 
computation of upgradation outlays, we have adopted State 
specific emolument-levels for each of the 11 States. We have 
thus provided Rs. 122.01 crores. With this provision, it should 
be possible to raise the number of primary schools with two 
teachers or more, in the 11 States, to 65 per cent, which is the 
all-India average. We have provided a total sum of Rs. 286.40 
crores for upgradation of the education sector.” 


7.12.3. The upgradation grants were also to be moni- 
tored, as per the recommendation of the Eighth Finance 
Commission. The monitoring mechanism suggested were 
State-level and Central level empowered committees of inter- 
departmental/inter-Ministerial nature, the former headed by 
chief Secretaries of States and the latter being convened by 
the Finance Ministry. The Central level Empowered Committee 
was also given flexibility in terms of transfer of grants from 
one scheme to another within each sector, alter physica! 
targets depending upon escalation in prices or alterations in 
physical norms etc. Release of money was designed to be 10% 
as initial on account advance ; 30% after receipt of intimation 
regarding institutional arrangements; and the balance 
according to actual physical progress. 


7.12.4. Upgradation assistance provided to the State 
fGovernments as per the recommendations of the Eighth 
` Finance Commission has been confined to four years com- 
mencing from 1985-86. A detailed statement of release of 
assistance to the State Governments for upgradation in terms 
of provision of school ¿buildings ‘and teachers may be seen in 
Table 8 below : 
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Table 9 


Upgradation assistance for Education 
based on recommendations of 
Eighth Finance Commission 


(Rupees in crores) (1985-86 to 1987-88) 
19858-6 1986-87 1987.88 Total for 
1985-86 to 1987-88 
xis A 
Capital 39.04 10.50 49.14 98.68 
Revenue - 1.63 12.84 14.47 
Total 39.04 12.13 61,98 113,15 


EE eege 
Source: Finance Commission Division, Ministry of 
Financ: 
(à : includes on account payments. 


7.12.5. It may be seen from the above Table that over 
the three year period from 1985-86 to 1987.88 the total release 
of upgradation assistance under both Capital and Revenue 


rder of Rs. 119 crores including 


account has been only of the o! 
on account payments. In physical terms the States were helped, 


during the three year period, to provide over 30,000 teachers 
and over 3,000 school buildings as may be seen from the Table 


below : 
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Table 10 
Number of teachers and buildings provided 
under upgradation assistance for 


Education based on recommendations 
of the Eighth Finance Commission 


(Units in numbers) 


1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 Total for 
1985-86 to 1987-88 


Teachers - 12800 17433 30233 
Buildings _ 1870 1302 3172 


Source : Finance Commission Division, Ministry of 
Finance. 

7.12.6. Ashas been brought out earlier, the Eighth 
Finance Commission had recommended upgradation assistance 
for putting up school buildings based on an estimate of 
Rs. 40,000 per school building. Subsequently, in the three year 
period from 1935-86 to 1987-88 there was cost escalation. The 
Empowered Committee in the Ministry of Finance itself—in 
two spells—allowed an escalation of costs for putting up 
school buildings to the extent of 50% (30% initially in 1985-86 
and 20% later in March, 1988). Consequent on this, the 
number of buildings that could be provided with upgradation 
assistance over these three years came down from the level 
originally envisaged when the Eighth Finance Commission gave 
its recommendations. 


Recommendations of the Ninth Finance Commission in 
its first report (1989-90) and second report (1990-95) 


7.12.7. The cost of upgradation of standards of adminis- 
„tration so far as it concerns education as per the proposals 
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furnished by the States to the Ninth Finance Commission was 
of the order of Rs. 1723.21 crores, In its first report the 
Commission indicated that it was making available to the 
States grants for completion of the task which was likely to 
remain unfulfilled. by 1988-89 out of that charted by the 
Eighth Finance Commission for the five years 1984-89. The 
Commission found that the physical targets as regards upgra- 
dation of capital works having been escalated to the extent of 
30% for the three year period 1985-88 and 50% for the year 
1988-89. On this basis the Ninth Finance Commission recom- 
mended in its first report a financial provision for the year 
1989-90 for upgradation of standards of administration in the 
area of education to the extent of Rs. 41.92 crores. Over and 
above this the Ninth. Finance. Commission in its first report 
also recommended a financial provision of Rs. 200 crores for 
equalisation of social and community services for elementary 
education specifically considering that provision of school 
buildings under Operation Black Board from the NREP and 
RLEGP sources to be inadequate, 


7.12.8. In its second report (for 1990-95) the Ninth) 
Finance Commission has followed the normative approach 
according to which needs and capacities of different govern- 
ments are assessed normatively and such normative assessments 
are taken as the basis for determining the volume and pattern 
of federal transfers. So far as education is concerned the 
factors that have been taken into consideration for the purpose 
of assessing expenditure are the following : 


Primary Education 
— Expenditure per child in, the age group of 6—10 
(taken as a dependent variable). 


— Proportion of enrolment in, primary stage to the, 
population in the age group 6-10. 
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Student-teacher ratio in primary stage. 


Differences in the average salaries of primary school 
teachers across the States. 


Price difference across the States. 


Secondary Education 


The expenditure on seccndary education per child 
in the age group of 11-18 (taken as a dependent 
variable). 


Enrolment in secondary stage as a proportion of 
children in the age group of 11-18. 


Proportion of private unaided secondary schools to 
total number of schools, 


Salary differences of trained graduate teachers in the 
States. 


Student-teacher ratio in the States. 


Higher Education 


Per capita expenditure on higher education, 


Proportion of enrolment in higher stages of educa- 
tion to total population. 


Student-teacher ratio. 
Difference in price levels amongst States. 


Population density and proportion of enrolment in 
private college to total enrolment. 


7.12.9. Based on the above parameters, econometric 
formulae have been worked out, normative expenditures 
assessed with reference to them and built into the overall 
requirements of the States. Upgradation grants as pe previous 
Practices have not been specifically recommended. 
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7.12.10. The direct consequence of this is that allocation 
for Education from out of the grants-in-aid recommended by 
the Finance Commission would be dependent on the priority 
for Education assigned by the respective States. States 
may or may not assign adequate priority. If adequate priority 
is not assigned, from the point of view of Education there 
would be retrogression from the earlier practice of allowing 
specific upgradation grants tied to Education. In fact, Shri 
Justice A.S. Qureshi, Member of the Ninth Finance Commis- 
sion, in his dissenting note, has made the following valid 
observations. 

“In our first Report, we had given the upgradation 
grants for improvement of certain beneficial services. We had 
also given grants for the special problems of the States. Those 
grants were separate and identifiable. The advantage of such 
grants is that they could be tied grants for specific purposes. 
It was possible to insist upon the performance relatable to 
the grants from the concerned States. In the present Report 
we have departed from that practice and instead of giving 
upgradation grants or special problem grants they have been 
built in the requirements of the States in this regard which is 
assessed on normative basis by the use of econometric models 
and algebric formulae. In my opinion, this is not correct. 
We should have followed the same method as we followed in 
our first Report and should have recommended grants for 
special problems and upgradation of services, so as to make 
abundantly clear how much is given, for what purpose and to 
ascertain the compliance of the objectives of the grants." 


Strategies for raising resources 

7.13.1. As brought out elsewhere (Table 6) intra- 
sectorally, allocations have shown a marked preference for 
Higher Education in spite oflow rate of literacy, though over 
the sixth and seventh plans, a comparatively lesser priority has 
been shown for Higher Education. Primary Education is yet 
to reach the level attained during the first plan. This pattern 
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is not consistent with the Constitutional mandate for achieving 
universalisation’ of Elementray Education. Nor it is consis- 
tent with the need for providing a meaningful vocational bias 
for school Education. Continued high levels of investment 
in Higher Education is contradictory to the results of studies 
“on returns from investment in Education which have brought 
out that lower levels of educition have'a higher average rate 
of return. Research findings are also to the effect that invest- 
ment in lower levels of education contributes more to income 
distribution and reduction of poverty, besides to economic 
growth, 


7.13.2. It is in the above background of ever increasing 
involvement of the Government in educational financing and 
distortions in terms of intrasectoral priorities that mobilisation 
of resources and their deployment should be considered. 


7.13.3. Public expenditure on Education as a proprtion 
of GNP, over the years, has been as indicated in the Table 
below which shows that while it has increased, as of 1986-87, 
it fell far short of 6%. 


Table 11 
Share of Education in GNP (%) 
1950-51 1.2 
1960-61 2.5 
1970-71 Sok 
1984-85* 3: 
1985-86** 4.0 
1986-87.» 3.9 


*Budget expenditure (actual). 
** Budget expenditure (Revised Estimates), 
(à) Budget expenditure (Budge Estimates), 
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7.13.4. The Central Statistical Organisation has recently 
released the quick estimates of National Income (GNP) for 
the year 1988-89 which has been placed at Rs. 3,06,822 crores 
at current prices on the basis of which the plan and the non- 
plan budget of Education Departments at the Centre and the 
States as a percentage of National income comes to 4.2% for 
the year 1989-90. 


7.13.5. India ranks 115th in the world in terms of invest- 
ment in Education as a percentage of GNP. Amongst the 
countries with a population of 10 crores and above, India is 
at the very bottom, barring Bangladesh. That India’s educa- 
tional expenditure as a proportion of GNP compares very 
unfavourably vis:a-vis world-wide expenditure on Education 
is brought out by the following Table : 


Table 12 


Fxpenditure on Education as % of GNP 


— — aN SE a oe ANS 


Country Groups 1982 

Africa 4.9 Developed Nations 6.2 
America 6.4 Developing Nations 4.3 
Asia 5.1 

Europe (incl USSR) 5.6 

Oceania 5.8 

_— u o. 
Recomendations 


(i) The first step, therefore, should be to provide for at least 
6% of the GNP for Education which has not so far 
been provided, though this has been repeatedly urged 
for over quarter of a century. (The figure of 6% of 
GNP was suggested bythe Education Commission 

1964-66 on the basis that that was the level of invest- 
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ment which had already been reached even by certain 
developing countries of Asia. An estimate of invest- 
ment required for implementing the recomendations 
of the report of Education Commission 1964-66 was 
made. Coincidentally, it was noted that this amount 
approximated to 6% of GNP. It had also been 
noted that the economic growth rate per annum for 
20 years since then was envisaged at 6%. A quarter 
of a century has since passed by considerable changes 
have come about in the economy. Therefore, in the 
changed context, there is need for reviewing the propor- 
tion of GNP that should go into Education as on date). 
Even providing 6% of GNP means substantially 
larger allocation for Education in the budgets of the 
Central and State Governments. (In this context, 
the following table which speaks for itself may be 
seen). 
Table 13 
Share of Education in Five Year Plan 
Outlays/Expenditures (%) 


Plans Share of Education in total 
Plan Outlays|Expenditure (96) 


——VP 


First Five Year Plan 7.86 
Second Five Year Plan 5.83 
Third Five Year Plan 6.87 
Annual Five Year Plan 4 86 
Fourth Five Year Plan : 504 


Fifth Five Year Plan 3.27 
Sixth Five Year Plan 2.70 
Seventh Five Year Plan 3.55 


————ÁM— —- 
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(ii) All technical and professional education should be made 
self-financing, education being viewed as involving the 
use of resources (inputs) that should be necessarily paid 
for by the beneficiaries as it confers on them greater 
employability (output). 

Other than public funding, the alternative methods of 
funding Higher Education are : 


(i) Graduate taxes 
(ii) Increase in fees and 
Gii) Student loans 


Graduate taxes, if any, are to be imposed upon the bene- 
ficiaries i.e., the users of services of graduates, namely, 
employers. However, the employers are likely to resist imposi- 
tion of such taxes on grounds of economic viability of their 


own operations getting adversely affected. This is also likely 
nt of the qualified. 


to result in discouragement of employme 

The tuition fees now prevalent in educational institutions, 
by and large, are those fixed many years ago. In 1950-51, 
income from fees accounted for 20% ofthe total expenditure 
oneducation. This proportion has now come down to 57%. 
The following table brings out the picture regarding low levels 
of fees charged in the University System. 
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The disparity between the cost of Higher Education and 
fees is also rather high. To give an example, in Engineering 
Colleges, ‘the annual recurring expenditure alone comes to 
Rs. 2,000/-. 


(iii) In the circumstances, a justifiable strategy is bringing 
about an appropriate increase in the fees payable by 
students going in for Higher Edu'ation. This increase 
should be appropriately linked to at least the cost of 
recurring expenditure and levels of income of the 
parents of the beneficiaries. The richest quartile of 
the people can bear 75% of the cost of the education ; 
the next richest quartile 50% of the cost ; and the next 
richest quartile 25%. The last quartile of the economi- 
cally weak (to be appropriately defined) need not bear 


any part of the cost. 


(iv) Besides tuition fees, fees charged for specific purposes 
in the Higher Educational Institutions like laboratory 
fees, library fees, building fees. magazine fees, games 
fees etc. also have to be increased ‘on a rational basis 
with reference to the costs of providing the relevant 


facilities/services. 


(v) “ith the ever increasing number of examinees examina- 


tion fees can also be an important means of raising 
internal resources to meet the cost of Higher Education. 


While student loans have the advantage of bringing down 
ment in Higher Education, they do involve 
certain problems. They are : Psychologically, people are against 
loans. Credit markets are not developed. There are difficulties 
in securing repayment of loans even as the government experi- 
ence of operating loan scholarship shows. (Reference has been 
made to this later.) The poor could face difficulties in having 


access to loans. 
(vi) However, institutional loans as a strategy for releasing 


government invest 
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Ihe_ pressure on government resources and as a. means 
of putting resources in possession of those aspiring for 
Higher Education is indispensable, Problems in 
administration of loans should not result in the easy 
solution of opting out of them. 


Nationalised banks and financial institutions, as a rule of 


practice, 


generally concentrate on industrial financing and 


financing of commercially viable activities. However, there are 
examples like the State Bank of India advancing loans for 
Higher Education. 


(vii) 


Oiii) 


Therefore, there is need for a committed programme 
of the nationalised banks for providing loans for re- 
'cipierts of Higher Education. 


Term lending institutions like the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of India (IDBI), Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration of India (IFCI) and Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India (ICICI) should launch 
programmes for prometing research in universities. 
This could ease the burden on the University Grants 
Commission which, in turn, is provided funds by the 
Government of India, The IDBI has to its credit 
several promotional activities with a view to helping 
the process of industrialisation. It has, for example, 
setup the Entrepreneurship Development Institute 
of India. It has also provided assistance to voluntary 
agencies engaged in imparting production and voca- 
tionaltraining. Assistance has also been provided 
to the National Association for the Blind to set up a 
polytechnic at Bombay. The IDBI and ICICI have 
had chairs instituted for specific projects in various 
universities. This activity could be expanded in an 
organised way with reference to the merits of indivi- 
dual programmes of the respective Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions. 
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An analysis of institutional costs of education reveals that 
educational infrastructure development, and consequently 
quality of education, has suffered, as brought out in the follow- 


ing Table :— 
Table 15 


Institutional Cost of Education (1978-79) 
Present 


Item Recurring Non-recnrring Total 


Ye a —I 


Salaries 85.8 — 80.6 
Buildings 13 26.8 3.5 
Furniture and Equipments 0.8 27.3 2.4 
Consumables 13 — 12 
Libraries 0,5 92 1.0 
Hostels 0.5 _ 0.5 
Stipends/Fellowships 29 — SO 
and Concessions 
Games and Sports 0.4 — 0.4 
Miscellaneous 6.7 26.7 77 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


On the other hand, it has been estimated that about 46% - 
of the total non-recurring institutional expenditure on Educa- 
tion is required for fixed assets like buildings, libraries etc. (An 


diture by levels of Education also reveals that 


analysis of expen 
the share of salary goes down as the level of education rises. 


Share of costs of capital assets also increases with increase in 


the level of education. The proportion of non-recurring costs 
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. to the total institutional costs of education is less than 5% at 
the primary level and about 11% for higher levels). 


(ix) Institutional finance for infrastructure needs to be raised 
inthe circumstances. Housing Finance Institutions, 
therefore, could take up programmes for creation of 
capital assets in the educational sector i.e. for buildings 
for schools, colleges, universities. as also hostels for the 
students, staff and teachers. Repayment of loans may 
have to be guaranteed by the appropriate Governments. 
(It is worthy of mention, in this context, that Hous- 
ing Development Finance-Corporation (HDFC) has 
already financed schemes for construction of staff 
quarters and ownership houses for University staff 
in Gulbarga, Karnataka. The Universities and 
Educational Societies, on their part, could consider 
investment of their provident fund money in the 
bonds of Housing Finance Institutions approved 
under Section 36 (i) (viii) of the Income Tax Act. 


The contribution of Life Insurance Corporation to 
housing efforts has been quite significant. At present, the 
annual average accretion to the total investible funds of the 
LIC is approximately Rs. 3,000 crores. The current pattern 
of the allocation of LIC’s investments between the sub-sectors 
of the socially oriented sector brings out that housing com- 
ponent is receiving about 21% of its total plan allocations, the 
rate of return ranging from 10.5% to 13.5%. In the non-plan 
investment of the LIC in the socially oriented sector, 97% (with 
arate of return ranging from 12% to 14%) goes for housing 
schemes. 


(x) There is a strong case for LIC's investment in the area 
of housing going for hostel facilities for the students, 
staff and teachers in the educational institutions. How- 
ever; diversion of these resources for. the education. 
sector would mean doing so at the expense of other 
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development schemes, 90% of the accretions of the LIC 
already being committed to socially oriented sectors. 
Therefore, this isa matter on which the Government 
as well as Planning Commission will have to take a 
conscious decision regarding the reallocation; of the 
LIC's investible resources with substantive priority for 
the Education sector. 


(xi) Economically weaker sections of the people. going for 


Higher Education who. cannot afford the enhanced fees 
or loans from. financial institutions eould be provided 
appropriate scholarships. 


(xii) Funds provided in the Central sector for scholarships 


.. xiii) 


during the Seventh Plan period was of the order of 
Rs. 22.26 crores. This would have to be considerably 
enhanced for the benefit of the economically weaker 
sections in the interest of equity and providing access 
to Higher Education for them. There is also need for 
rationalisaiion of the whole programme of awarding 
scholarships. The National Loan Scholarship Scheme,’ 
for example, has not been capable of proper imple- 
mentation. States to which funds for provision of 
these scholarships are provided by Central Govern- 
ment have not been repaying the dues to the Govern- 
ment of India promptly. Out of a total of Rs. 84-36 
crores provided to the States under this Scheme since 
1963-64, an amount of Rs. 69.4 crores is still out- 


standing repayment. 


The Government of India scheme, of scholarships in 
approved residential secondary schools, benefit only a 
small number of 500 students per annum in the whole 
country. Serious, malpractices in the selection of 
scholars have also reportedly come, to the notice of 
the Government, the benefits, of late, being cornered 
apparently by manipulations on the part of those 
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hailing from a very few centres in India. This scheme 
could as well be discontinued and the number of scho- 
larships enhanced for meaningful programmes like for 
upgradation of merit of SC/ST students. 


(xiv) One of the modalities for securing better implementa- 


tion of scholarship schemes with more direct and 
responsible invelvement on the part of the States, no 
doubt, would be for the administration of the scholar- 
ships being left totally to the States themselves neces- 
sary outlays being provided to the States as part of the 
State Plan Outlays on an earmarked basis. 


(xv) Certain other means of reseurces for education are 


presented below : 


A sustained programme to be implemented every 
year right down to the Panchayat levels for raising 
community contribution (Rules for grants-in-aid 
provided to the educational institutions could be 
modified to provide for built-in incentives such that 
Government assistance is related to contributions 
raised from the community on matching basis. In 
the course of interactions with the Ministers and 
Secretaries of States, a suggestion was made that 
there could be funds created for educational develop- 
ment. Like relief funds created in the names of 
Prime Minister of India and State Chief Ministers, 
there could be Prime Minister’s and Chief Minister’s 
Educational Funds into which the community 
contributions, educational cess (about which 
reference is made later) etc. could be credited, These 
funds could be operated for the purpose of building 
up infrastructure for educational institutions upto 
the elementary levels). 


Institution of innoyative programmes like the 
Savatribhai Phule Foster Parent Scheme of 
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Maharashtra for promoting primary education of 
girls under which registered ‘foster parents pay 
Rs. 25/- p.a. in cash or kind to the needy girls from 
weaker sections. 


Removal of restrictions on the investment of surplus 
income of educational institutions like the stipula- 
tion that such income should be invested in low 
yielding Government securities/bonds etc. 


Collection of educational cess related to revenue 
sources such as land revenue, excise duties, charges 
on cash drops, charges on buildings in urban areas 
etc, (The sources on which cess could be charged. 
naturally will be quite diversified and different for 
different States. It would be for the respective States 
to identify the sources on which cess is to be levied). 


Educationalinstitutions being permitted to let out 
on rent their facilities like conference rooms, 


auditoriums, etc. 


Consultancy services being rendered by higher, 
general and technical institutions. 


Levying of a direct assessment on developed host 
countries which utilise the services of professionals 
from the country. This assessment could be related 
to the total number of professional personal 
migrating, the amount of their income and the taxes 
they pay to the host countries. (In fact, this is one 
of the suggestions made in the U.N. Report on ‘The 
Reverse Transfer of Technology’ (1979). This 
strategy would naturally involve entering into 
bilateral or multilateral tax treaties with the bene- 
ficiary developed countries. 
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— Broad basing distance education. 


— Introduction of shift systems in schools, so that the 
existing infrastructure can be utilised better. 


— Identification or surplus teachers in schools and 
colleges and their development otherwise. 


8 


Epilogue 


National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 and the 
Programme of Action (POA) based on the policy are docu- 
ments comprehensively dealing with various facets of education. 
No doubt, serious resource constraints have stood in the way 
of vigorous implementation of the Policy. This constraint may 
continue to be felt in the foreseeable future. Especially keeping 
this in view, the NPE Review Committee has attempted in 
this report to recommend new approaches and modalities many 
of which may be cost effective, apart from facilitating better 
utilization of available infrastracture. 


The Committee hopes that the Government may like to 
bring out a revised Policy in the light of its recommendations. 


APPENDIX I 


Text of Government of India Resolution 


No. F. 1-6/90-PN(D.I.) dated 7th May, 1990 


Despite efforts at social and economic development since 
attainment of Independence, a majority of our people continue 
to remain deprived of education, which is one ofthe basic 
needs for human development. It is also a matter of grave 
concern that our people comprise 50 per cent of the world's 

` illiterate, and large sections of children have to go without 
*&éceptable'level of primary education.' Government accords the 
"highest priority to-educátion— both as a human right and as 
- the means for bringing about a transformation towards a more 
` human and enlightened' society. There's need to make educa- 
` tion an effective instrument for securing a status of equality 
"for women, and persons belonging to the backward classes and 
‘minorities! Moreover, it is essential to give a work and em- 
‘ployment orientation to education and to exclude from it the 
“elitist aberrations which have become the glaring characteristic 
of the educational scene. - Educational institutions’ are increa- 
«Singly being influenced by. casteism,. communalism and 
obscurantism and it is necessary to lay special emphasis on 
struggle against this phenomenon and to move towards a 
genuinely egalitarian and secular soc’al order. The National 
Policy on Education 1986 (NPE), needs to be reviewed to 
evolve a framework which would enable the country to move 
towards this perspective of education. 


2. Government have, therefore, decided to set up NPE 
Review Committee with the following composition : 


ege 


Acharya Ramamurti 
PO Khadigram, Distt. Munger 
Bihar. 


Prof. C N R Rao 
Director 

Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore. 


Dr. Sukhdev Singh 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor 
Punjab and MP Agricultural 
Universities. 


Dr. M. Santapp 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor 
Madras University. 


Dr. Obaid Siddiqi 
Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay. 


Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri 
Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcutta University 
Calcutta. 


Shri M. G. Bhatawdekar 
Formerly Principal 
Maharaja College 
Jaipur 


Prof. Usha Mehta 
Political Scientist and Teacher 


Bombay. 


Prof. Satchidanand Murty 
Sangam Jagarlamudi 
Guntur. P 
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Dt. Anil Sadgopal Member 
Kishore Bharati 
Hoshangabad. 


Father T. V. Kunnunkal T 
Chairman, 

National Open School 

New Delhi. 


Prof. Mrinal Miri D 
Professor of Philosophy, 
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(Higher Education), Department of Edu- 
cation, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. 
(ii) UGC Guidelines on Terms and Condi- 
tions of Affiliation of Colleges by a 
University. 
(iii) Revised Guidelines on the Scheme of 
Autonomous Colleges. 
(iv) Revised Guidelines on the Scheme of 


Autonomous Department/Institutes/ 
Centres/Schools within the University 
set up. 


(v) U.G.C. Guidelines regarding the Mini- 
mum number of Actual Teaching Days, 
Programme of Examination Reform and 
Workload for Teachers in Universities 
and Colleges. 

(vi) Repo.t of the Task Force on Performance 
Appraisal of Teachers. 

(vii) Report of the Task Force on Code of 
Professional Ethics for. University and 
Colleges Teachers. 

(viii) Report of the Committee on setting up 
State Council of Higher Education. 

(ix) Guidelines for formulating proposals for 
the Eighth Plan Development Schemes of 
Universities. 

15. G.P.15 An Extract from the Rajra Sabha Debate 
dated Sept. 7, 1990, regarding discussion on. 

Perspective Paper on Education. 
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Mrinal Miri. 
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NGP—9 Report of the Dr. Zakir Hussain Wardha 
Education Committee (1937). 


NGP—10 Article on ‘Dethroning Growth Rate’ by Shri 
J.D. Sethi. 


NGP—11 Note on ‘Value Education’ presented by Akhil ` 
Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad. Delhi Branch. 


NGP—12 Letter dated 4th June, 1990 by Dr. Karan 
Singh Convenor, Education Group addressed 
to the Education Secretary regarding Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped. 
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Why, when and How’ by Dr. S.S. Kalbag, 
Vigyan Ashram, Pabal, Pune. 
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Shri H.K. Trivedi, Professor and Director, 
School of Commerce, Gujarat University, 
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tion' by Professor Usha Mehta. 
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ing’ by Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri. 


NGP-—17 A note on Value Orieniation in Education 
by Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra. 


NGP-—18 A brief Note on Restoring Sanskrit and rein- 
forcing its role in Educational System by Dr. 


Vidya Niwas Misra. 
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NGP—19 Between ‘Question and Clarily’ : Vikram 
Sarabhi Memorial Lecture, 1981 delivered by 
Dr. Anil Sadgopal. 


NGP—20 ‘The  Hoshangabad Vigyan’: Article in 
Science Today’ December, 1977. 


NGP—21 ‘Madhya Pradesh: The Lessons of Change’ 
Article in ‘India Today’ : July 15, 1984. 


NGP—22 ‘Towards A People’s Policy on Education : 
An Alternative to NPE 1986’ by All India 
Save Education Committee, Calcutta. 


NGP—23 ‘Ethics, Education, Indian Unity and Culture’ 
by Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty. 


NGP—24 ‘On National: Crisis’ by Prof. K. Satchida- 
nanda Murty. 


NGP -25 Dr. M.G. Bhatawdekar’s letter dated 16.07.90 
addressed to Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra. 


NGP—26 ‘Navodaya Vidyalayas’ by Dr. Bhaskar Ray 
Chaudhuri. 


NGP—27 Note on Task Force to review the educational 
problems and policies in the tribal areas 
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Constitution. 


NGP-28 Note on ‘A Frame of Reference’ by Fr. T.V. 
Kunnunkal. 


NGP -29 Letter dt. 18.07.90 from Prof. Bhaskar Ray 
Chaudhuri addressed to Shri Manubhai 
Pancholi. 
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Shiksha Mahavidyalaya Parishad. 


NGP—31 Notes on Education and Right to work, Value 
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NGP—33 


NGP—34 


NGP—35 


NGP—36 


NGP—37 
NGP—38 


NGP—39 


Education and Rural Education prepared by 
Bharatiya Shikshan Mandal. 


An extract of the Presidential address deli- 
vered by Shri S.W. Dhabe in the second 
Indian Physical Education Congress held from 
4th to 6th August 1990 under the aegis of 
the All Indian Physical Education and Allied 
Teachers' Association. 

Report of the Workshop to ‘Review the 
National Policy on Education’ held in the 
Academic Staff College, University of Raj- 
sthan, Jaipur. 

A set of three notes prepared by Prof. R.G. 
Takwale V.C. Yashwantrao Chavan Mahara- 
shtra Open University, Nasik regarding Non- 
Formal Education through Open University 
and Modular Degree Education Programme. 

A set of comments prepared by a People’s 
Science Group in Calcutta on ‘Challenges of 
Technical Education in India.’ 

A paper entitled ‘Rural Community Orinented 
Work Experience Programme-a Proposal’ by 
Dr. S.S. Kalbag, Vigyan ` Ashram, Pabal, Pune. 


A paper entitled ‘To Begin a Revolution with 
a Revolution’ by Shri J.P. Naik, 

‘New approach to Vocational and Technical 
Education’ by Prof. P.R. Sengupta. 

‘Mopping the Floor without closing the Tap’ 
by Dr. Vasudha Dhagamwar. 
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of the Draft Perspective Paper’ by Fr. amm. 
Kunnunkal. 


NGP-41 ‘A note for NPERC' by Prof. K. Satchida- 
nanda Murty. 


NGP—42 Letter dt. 31.08.90 from Prof. K. K. Satchida- 
nanda Murty to Chairman, NPERC. 


NGP—43 A Brief Note on Reintroducing Sanskrit in 
Educational System’ by Vidya Bharati Akhil 
Bharatiya Shikhsa Sansthan, Lucknow. 


NGP—44 ‘New Ideas on Education Policy’ script of an 
AIR broadcast in the Spotlight programme 
on 06.09.90 by Shri Lalit Sethi, Spl Rep., 
The Statesman. 


NGP—45 A Note regarding Operation Blackboard pre- 
pared by Education Department, Government 
of West Bengal. 


NGP—46 A Brief Note for the Perspective Paper by 
Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra. 


NGP—47 Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty's letter dt. 
11.09.90 addressed to Member-Secretary, 
NPERC. 


NGP—48 Prof. K. Satchidananda ` Murty's letter dt. 
13.09.90 addressed to Chairman, NPERC. 


NGP—49 D. O. Siddiqi’s letter dt. 20.09.90 addressed 
Chairman OPERC. 


NGP— 50 ‘Gender bias in NCERT text-books’ : A pre- 
Sentation by the saar group for the Committee 
to review the National Policy on Education. 
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NGP—51 Using unorganised Sector as places to learn- 
ing: A case study of repair and assembly 
workshops a report prepared by NISTDS, 
New Delhi. 


NGP—52 Seléct Press write-ups (including editorials) 
on Education Policy Review. 


NGP—53 Reactions to Perspective Paper in the Panel 
discussion ^ organised by. Department of 
Foundations of Education, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi. 


NGP- 54 Letter dt. 24.09.90 from Dr. M.G. Bhatw-de 
kar reg. Prespective Paper on Education. 


NGP=55 Group Reports of Workshop on Perspective 
Paper on Education organised by the Univer- 
sity of Bombay op September 26. 1990. 

NGP—56 Comments of Bharathidasan University on 
the Perspective Paper on Education. 


NGP—57 Recommendations of the 19th Annual Con- 
ference of Council of Boards of School Educa- 
tion held from 17th to 19th Septmber, 1990 
on matters relating to examination reforms, 
common school system and vocationalisation 
of éducation. 

NGP—58 Select Press Write-ups (including editorials) 
on Éducation Policy Review (Second Set) 

NGP—59 Education for Development-Points emerging 
from a panel discussion held in Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi on 26th Septmber, 1990. 


an Enlightened and Humane Society- 


NGP-60 Towards 
From a Democratic and Scientific Viewpoint : 


Resume of the Comments at a seminar on the 
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Perspective Paper of Committee for Review 
of National Policy on Education held under 
the auspices of University of Calcutta on 19th 
and 20th September, 1990. 


NGP—61 “Shiksha ke Sambandh me Paripreksh Parcha’ 
par Sangosthi ka partivedan, Prashashan 
Akademi, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 


NGP-—62 Dr. Anil Sadgopal’s letter dated 21.10.90 to 
Acharya Ramamurti regarding criticisms about 
the Perspective Paper. 


NGP—63 Aeport of Discussion meeting held at Banga- 
lore on 8th October, 1990 under the auspices 
of A.C. Have Gowda Educational Trust and 
Human Resource Development 2652 H Centre 
for Teachers. Rashtreeya Vidyalaya Teachers 
College, Bangalore. 


NGP—64 Proceedings of the special meeting of the 
Banalore South District Secondary School 
Head Masters’ and Junior College Principals’ 
Association, Bangalore held on 4th October, 
1990. 


NGP-— 65 Proceedings of one-day discussion held in Delhi 
on 13th October, 1990 under the auspices of 
the University of Delhi through it Department 
of Adult, Continuing Education and Exten- 
sion, of Council for Social Develoment, and 
the Indian University Association for Continu- 
ing Education, Delhi. 


NGP- 66 Report of the Seminar held on October 13-14, 
1990 under the asuspices of Rajya Vdwat 
Parshad, Rajasthan at Jaipur. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
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NGP—67 


NGP—68 


NGP—69 


NGP —70 


NGP—71 


NGP—72 


NGP—73 


NGP—74 
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Proceedings of the one-day discussion held in 
Hyderabad on 20th October, 1990 under the 
auspices of the Southern Regional Centre of 
the Codncil for Social Development, Hydera- 
bad and the Indian University Association for 
Continuing Education, New Delhi. 


Proceedings of the one-day discussion held in 
Madras on 21st October, 1990 under the aus- 
pices of University of Madras and the Indian 
University Association for Continuing 
Education. 


Report of the Seminar sponsored by the 
Institute of Education and Culture, Hyderabad 
University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad and the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad held at the 
Central Institute of English and Foreigm 
Languages, Hyderabad on October 21-22, 
1990, 

Extracts from Dr. M.G. Bhatawdekar's letter 
dated 12th October, 1990: A few points om 
the Perspective Paper. 

Prof. K Satchidananda Murty’s letter dated 
25th October, 90 regarding preparation of 
final report. 

Views on the Perspective Paper on Education 
recorded by the Indore Discussion Group. 
Proceedings of the one-day discussion on a 
Perspective Paper on jEducation organised by 
the Centre for Adult and Continuing Educae 
tion, University of Kerala at Trivandrum om 
Saturday, the 27th October, 1990. 

Literacy — An Unending Debate by Prof. 
Ramlal Parikh. 
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71. NGP—75 Following papers furnished by Dr. (Mrs.) 
Jaya Kothai Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, Mother 


Teresa Women's University, Madras ` 
(i) Report on Teacher Education of NPE' 

(ii) A Perspective Plan for Reorganising 
Teacher Education. 

Gii Dr. (Mrs.) Java Kothai Pillai’s Keynote 
address on Teacher Training’ at the Vice- 
Chancellors’ Conference held at Osmania 
University in 1988. 


(iv) Dr. (Mrs.) Jaya Kothai Pillai's article on 
Appraisal of Teacher Effectiveness’. 


78. NGP—76 Note datéd 22.11.90 on Role of Teacher 
Education in the New Education’ by Anwar- 
ul-Uloom College of Education, Hyderabad. 

79. NGP—77 Teacher Education for Teacher Transforma- 
tion—Preliminary report of the Seminar on 
Teacher Education held at Bhopal on 29-30 
November, 1990. 
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A Presentation by the Saar Group, New Delhi 


Using Unorganised Sector As Places of Learning : 

A Case Study of Repair and Assembly Workshops by the 
National Institute of Science, Technology and Develop- 
ment Studies, New Delhi. 

Teacher Education of NPE 1986 and A Perspective Plan 
for Teacher Education : 


By Mother Teresa Women’s University, Madras. 


Role of Teacher Education in the New Education : 


By Anwar-ul-uloom College of Education, Hyderabad. 


Internship Model of Teacher Training and Activity-based 
Classroom 

By Smt. Mina Swaminathan, Forum for Creches and 
Child Care Services, Madras. 


Language Teaching at Digantar 
By Shri Rohit Dhankar, Digantor Jagatpura, Jaipur. 
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